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THE  WORLD  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

SuiTu^iary  of  a Tol.k  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Poonomic  Affairs  before  the  Annual  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Conference,  licnday,  October  29 } 1951  o 


In  general  economic  tenas  in  the  world  as  a whole,  1950  turned  out  to  be 
the  best  peace-time  year  in  historya 

In  this  country,  production  for  ourselves  and  to  be  shared  with  our  neigh- 
bors abroad,  vras  substantially  la.rger  than  prewar.  Our  contributions  to  econom- 
ic recovery  and  expansion  in  other  countries  had  begun  to  bear  fruit.  However, 
for  this  country,  as  xtoII  as  others  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
the  superimposing  of  a re-armament- program  on  an  already  active  civilian  program 
has  created  probleras,  not  only  of  shortages  of  rax^^  materials  and  problems  of 
alJ.ocations  and  controls,  but  also  renewed  problems  i;ith  respect  to  balances  of 
payments  betvreen  Nations, 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  objective  is  peace.  And  our  policy, 
and  that  of  our  allies,  is  that  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  peace  is  to  make  our- 
selves so  strong  that  no  nation  in  the  world  xjould  dare  attack  us.  This  has 
meant  re-armament. 

As  long  as  we  wore  producing  mainly  civilian  goods  in  the  postwar  period, 
the  increasing  supplies  of  such  goods  tended  to  balance  increases  in  purchasing 
power.  But  we  have  begun  since  the  Korean  outbreak  to  put  more  and  more  labor 
and  raw  materials  into  military  goods,  at  the  same  time  supplying  a record  vol- 
ume of  civilian  demands.  This  has  led  to  a growing  scarcity  of  certain  raw  ma- 
terials. Shortages  of  such  raw  materials  as  aluninun,  copper  and  steel  began  to 
show  up  late  in  1950,  Shortages  have  had  to  bo  dealt  with  in  two  ways.  First, 
by  allocations,  so  as  to  use  materials  where  they  are  needed  most.  Second,  by 
efforts  to  increase  the  supplies  by  creating  new  production  facilities  and  by  new 
sources  of  raw  materials  in  this  and  other  countries © 

For  the  present,  thu  rc' uirements  for  the  development  of  such  additional 
facilities  pinches  dovm  on  suppliv^s,  although  the  new  facilities  will  lead  to  a 
better  supply  situation  in  the  future. 

There  arc  also  bottlenecks  in  manufactured  goods,  for  example,  electric 
generators,  power  equirment  and  structural  steel.  Many  of  the  countries  vre  are 
helping  to  get  on  their  feet  are  calling  upon  us  for  such  materials.  But  the 
shortages  of  manufactured  goods  ar^  temporary,  for  we  are  expanding  our  capacity 
to  produce  these  manufactured  goods.  The  critical  period  for  structural  steel, 
for  instance,  is  expected  to  last  only  about  another  year. 

One  of  the  big  problems  is  to  allocate  scarce  materials  to  the  most  urgent 
uses.  This  includes  the  making  of  arrangements  vjith  other  countries  to  share 
supplies  of  essential  goods,  such  as  siulphur,  copper  and  tungsten. 


The  incrcr.sed  short''.f;es  of  civi.lir.n  goods  r.ro  o-ppe^ring  r.t  the  srjne 
time  tho.t  purchr.sing  power  in  the  hands  of  consumers  is  expanding.  This  is 
the  essence  of  inflation,  and  is  putting  pressure  on  price  levels  in  many 
'countries  including  our  ovm,  ■ Various  programs  in  the  field  of  taaes  and 
credits  have  been  established  to  bring  these  forces  into  balance.  However, 
the  behavior,  of  prices  in  many  countries  is  a major  disturbing  element. 

The  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Organization  have  begun  to  re- 
arm and  are  looking  to  us  for  equipment.  They  are  going  to  do  their  part 
but  they  can't  do  it  all.  As  they  change  over  to  military  production,  the 
the  production' of  certain  types  of  export  goods  is  slowed  dovm..  This  devel- 
opment, plus  the  rise  in  raw  materia.1  prices,  has  affected  foreign  earnings 
and  aggravated  their  dollar  problemt 

However,  there  is  no  longer  a dollar  sliortage  in  all  directions* 

Though  dollars  are  scarce  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  European  countries 
some  countries  are  now  accumulating  dollars,  notably  the  Latin  American  and 
some  Asiatic  countries. 


The  .international  economic  situation  is  not  solely  one  of  the  impact  of 
the  re-armament  program.  There  is  'much  discontent  in  the  world  probably  be- 
cause people  know  more  about  the  rest  of  the  world  than  ever  before.  People 
in  back  corners  of  the  globe  have  heard  of  the  good  things  of  life*  They 
are  demanding  better  things  , , . This  .liscontent  can  be  dangerous,  but  it 
also  con  bo  an  instrument  of  progress,  liJhile  they  can*t  achieve  everything 
they  want  all  at  once,  we  can  at  least,  through  Point  IV, and  other  programs, 
help  set  them  on  the  road  to  progress  and  hopes 

We  anticipate  in  this  country  a steady  rise  in  overall  productivity  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a large  part  of  it  is  going  into  re-armament  there 
vjill  be  a period  in  which  there  will  be  very  little  increasu,  if  any,  in  the 
production  of  civilian  goods.  But  once  we  have  set  the  pace  required  for 
re-armament  then  whatever  further  increase  in  pi-oductivity  will  show  up  in 
civilian  production*  Toward  the  end  of  19^2,  we  ought  to, be  at  the  peak  of 
the  armament  pressure  upon  our  economyj  and  things  will  ease  thereafter  in 
the  civilian  part  of  the  economy.  A somewhat  similar  pattern  will  ^ow  up 
in  other  countriess 
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ESTIMATING  EAI'IILY  FOOD  COST 


Talk  "by  Berta  Friend,  Faraily  Economics  Division,  at  the  \ 
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In  these  days  of  rising  prices,  the  cost  of  food  is  important  to  many 
groups  of  people.  Periodically,  Welfare  agencies  must  determine  money 
allov/ances  that  can  be  expected  to  furnish  adequate  diets  for  recipients. 
Labor  and  management  groups  are  interested  in  the  change  in  food  costs  from 
one  period  to  another.  Farmers  are  concerned  with  the  difference  betv/een 
prices  received  for  the  things  they  sell  and  the  prices  paid  for  the  things 
they  buy.  The  homemaker  v/atches  the  effect  of  rising  prices  on  her  family 
food  budget.  Because  of  this  great  interest,  various  measures  of  food  cost 
have  become  important  in  our  everyday  life  and  are  used  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 

Two  general  approaches  to  the  measurement  of  food  costs  have  been  used 
most  frequently.  One  approach  is  to  measure  change  from  time-to-time  as 
is  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  "Retail  Food  Price  Index"  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ’’Food  and  Tobacco  Index, " The  second 
approach  is  to  give  a dollar  value  for  fixed  quantities  of  food  as  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  "Market  Basket"  and  in  the  cost  estimates 
of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  low-  and  moderate-cost 
food  plans.  Each  of  these  measures  was  developed  to  satisfy  a specific 
need  and  is  of  greatest  value  when  used  for  the  intended  purpose.  There- 
fore, similarities  and  differences  among  these  measures  of  food  cost  and 
how  they  can  best  be  used  shoxild  be  well  understood. 


The  Retail  Food  Price  Index 


The  BLS*  Retail  Food  Price  Index  measures  time-t-to-time  changes  in  the 
retail  prices  of  food  purchased  by  mo derate- income  families  living  in  large 
cities.  It  indicates  the  relationship  between  the  cost  of  fixed  quantities 
of  food  during  a base  period  with  the  cost  of  these  same  quantities  at 
later  periods.  It  is  a component  of  the  Consumers*  Price  Index  v;hich  was 
developed  during  World  War  I and  recently  widely  used  in  wage  negotiations. 

The  general  method  used  in  developing  the  Retail  Food  Price  Index  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  chart.  The  quantities  of  foods  purchased  by 
wage  earners  and  moderate- income  families  in  large  cities  in  193^36,  were 
used  as  quantity  Weights.  The  total  cost  of  these  quantities  for  the 
base  period  was  obtained  by  applying  1935-39  average  retail  prices  for 
large  cities;  the  same  procedure  is  repeated  monthly  using  current  prices. 
The  relationship  betv/een  the  cost  of  food  at  current  prices  and  in  the 
base  period  is  shown  as  an  index. 


nSASUHSS  OF  CHAi'TGE  IF  THE  PRICE  OF  FOOD 
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Because  the  rate  of  price  change  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
affecting  the  cost  of  food  over  short  spans  of  tine,  this  index  provides 
an  acceptable  approximation  of  the  change  in  cost  of  food  for  urban  workers. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  take  into  account  any  change,  in  spending 
patterns  that  occurs  over  long  periods  of  time.  Postwar  studies  indicate 
that  increased  incomes,  higher  prices,  and  nev;  processed  foods  on  the 
market  have  caused  consumers  to  change  some  of  their  buying  habits.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  revising  the  quantity 
Weights  on  the  basis  of  its  1950  national  e3p)enditure  survey.  V/hile  this 
is  being  done,  such  popular  items  as  frozen  foods  and  canned  baby  foods 
have  been  added  to  the  “Interim  Hevision"  of  the  food  index.  Changes  made 
so  far  in  the  food  sub-group  weights  are  comparatively  small. 


BAB  Pood  and  Tobacco  Index 

The  BAE  "Pood  and  Tobacco  Index"  measures  time-tO“-time  changes  in  the 
retail  prices  of  food  and  tobacco  purchased  by  farmers.  The  quantity 
Weights  used  in  the  BAB  index  are  based  on  food  purchases  of  farm  families 
of  all  income  groups  in  1935~3&  1942;  the  prices  are  those  paid  by 

farmers  as  reported  by  stores  in  which  the  farmers  do  their  buying. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  index  is  to  show  change  in  the  general 
level  of  farm  purchasing  power.  It  is  part  of  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by 
Farmers  used  in  the  parity  price  formula  which  estimates  the  difference 
between  what  a farmer  receives  for  the  products  he  sells  and  what  he  pays 
for  the  things  he  buys. 

The  BAS  Market  Basket 

The  BAS  "Market  Basket"  was  designed  to  measure  marketing ‘ charges  and 
the  share  of  the  retail  dollar  received  by  farmers.  It  gives  the  yearly 
estimates,  in  dollar  figures,  of  the  "retail  cost’  of  1935-39  average  annual 
purchases  of  food  products  by  a family  of  three  average  consumers. " 

As  the  accompanying  chart  shows  the  amounts  of  food  upon  which  this 
cost  is  based  are  the  average  quantities  of  "domestically  produced  farm 
foods"  sold  to  U.  S,  consumers  in  1935~39»  By  applying  retail  prices  paid 
by  farmers  and  3LS  average  U.  S.  prices,  the  current  cost,  per  person,  is 
obtained.  This  cost,  multiplied  by  three,  provides  an  estimate  of  the 
yearly  cost  for  "three  average  consumers." 

Sometimes  the  cost  of  the  Market  Basket  is  erroneously  quoted  as 
representing  total  cost  of  food  for  a family  of  three — the  usual  concept  of 
a market  basket.  Actually,  it  does  not  do  this  because  the  cost  excludes 
products  vdiich  are  imported  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  and  bananas,  feeds  that 
are  of  nonfarm  origin,  such  as  fish,  and  foods  consumed  in  households  on 
farms  where  produced.  Luring  the  prev^ar  years,  1935-39 » it  is  estimated 
that  these  three  categories  Would  have  added  about  one-third  to  the  retail 
cost  of  the  Market  Basket." 


MMSmES  OP  POOD  COST  IN  DOLLAR  VALUES 
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A second  point  that  is  significant  is  that  this  Market  Basket  measures 
the  cost,  at  current  prices,  of  the  1935-39  average  ' sales  to  consuraers, 
and  therefore,  does  not  reflect  the  currentl;/  higher  level  of  consumption. 

To  reflect  current  levels  of  ''total  retail  food  costs  for  a family  of 
three  average  consiimers,"  the  cost  should  "be  increased  oy  about  50  percent. 
For  example,  the  $718  estimated  for  June  1951  increased  by  50  percent  Would, 
be  $1,C77.  This  cost  compares  more  favorably  with  other  estimates  of  tiae 
cost  for  "total"  food. 

Bureau  of  Himan  nutrition  and  Homo  Economics 

Bood  Plans  at  low-  and  moderate- cost 

The  last  measure  of  food  cost  to  be  described  is  the  weelcly  costs  of 
the  BHilKB  lo\\'-  and  moderate-cost  food  plans  currently  being  published  in 
Rural  Ramily  Living.  These  costs  were  developed  primarily  to  help  fairalies 
select  the  food  plan  that  v/ould  best  suit  their  family  budget.  They 
represent  the  cost  of  purchasing  a week’s  suppl;^  of  food  that  'vdll  provide 
a nutritionally  adequate  diet  if  the  food  is  distributed  according  to  need 
and  usual  choices  of  food  ndthin  specified  quantities  of  food  groups  are 
made. 

The  chart  below  illustrates  in  summary  fashion  how  the  food  plan 
quantities  v/ere  developed: 


\mAT  RAiilLISS  EAT 

Dietary  studies  show 

Choice  of  foods 
Money  spent 
Nutritive  value 
of  food  used 


EVALUATING  GUIDES 

ilEC  recommended  dietary 
allowances 

Current  prices  of  foods 
Current  supplies  of  food 


Using  these  the 
Rood  Economist  develop 
ROOD  PLAITS  in  terms  of  grouus  of  food 
for 

nutritious  and 
Budget— wise  Ramily  meals 


The  chart  indicates  that  data  from  ddetary  studies  were  used  to  provide 
information  on  the  kinds.  Quantities,  and  cost  of  food  used  by  families  at 
different  income  levels.  In  developing  the  lov.'-cost  plen,  the  food  selec- 
tions of  lo'.— income  families  v/erc  considered.  Ror  the  modiera-te-cost , 
choices  of  moderate-income  families  v/ere  used. 
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Because  studies  of  food  used  By  faridlies  sho’r  that  diets  are  not 
al\vays  nutritionally  adequate  and  that  food  choices  are  sometimes  not  the 
"best,  “dollar-wise, " these  points  were  given  consideration  in  arriving  at 
food  plan  quantities.  However,  adjustments  to  provide  nutritive  adequacy 
Were  kept  at  a minimum  so  that  the  plans  would  not  deviate  unnecessarily 
from  family  practices. 

Menus  Based  on  these  quantities  vrere  then  tested  By  families.  The 
photographs  used  in  ‘'Pood  for  the  Family  with  Young  Children"  and  "Food  for 
Families  with  School  Children"  show  two  of  the  families  that  cooperated. 

To  estimate  the  cost,  choices  within  each  food  group  as  shown  By  the 
19^2  dietary  study  "Spending  and  Saving  in  Wartime"  are  used.  Another 
pricing  table  Based  on  1948  spending  patterns  will  Be  developed  as  soon  as 
the  BLS  has  completed  its  revision  of  the  list  of  foods  priced. 

The  prices  used  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  BHMHE  food  plans  are 
the  HLS  Average  U,  S,  retail  prices  for  large  cities.  Average  prices  vary 
from  one  city  to  another  But  estimates  of  the  City  Worker* s Budget  indicate 
that  the  range  is  comparatively  small.  Actually,  there  may  Be  a greater 
effect  on  total  cost  due  to  the  management  of  individual  homemakers  than  to 
differences  in  cost  from  one  place  to  another. 

How  can  these  costs  Best  Be  used? 

Home  Economists  are  often  asked  such  questions  as,  "How  much  should  it 
cost  at  current  prices  to  feed  my  family  of  foixr?"  "Is  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide my  family  of  three  with  an  adequate  diet  for  $20  a week?"  "How  much 
should  I plan  to  allow  for  food  in  my  family  Budget?" 

The  cost  of  these  plans  is  a measure  that  can  Be  used  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  food  for  an  individ\ial  family.  Because  costs  are  given  for  individ- 
uals of  different  ages  and  degrees  of  activity,  they  can  Be  combined  to 
represent  a family  of  any  size  or  con^osition.  This  is  an  advantage  as 
"average"  cost  figures  tend  to  over-  or  underestimate  the  cost  for  a par- 
ticular family. 


The  following  illustrates  the  method  to  Be  used  in  estimating  the  weekly 
food  Bill  for  two  different  families  of  four  persons  each: 


Date:  June  1951. 

BLS,  Average  U. 

S.  retail  prices 

for  large  cities 

Low-cost 

Woman  moder- 

Mo derate- cost 

Woman  moder- 

Low-cost 

Mo derate- cost 

ately  active.  .$4, 60-  $5.00 
Man  physical- 

$6.45-  $6.75 

ately  active. . 
Man  physical- 

$4.60-  $5.00 

$6. 45— 

$6.75 

ly  active 5.05-  5.50 

7.35-  7.65 

ly  active 

5.05-  5.50 

7.35- 

7.65 

Boy  1-3  years..  2.55-  2.70 

3.40-  3.50 

Boy  13-15 

5.2c-  5.70 

7.40- 

7.75 

Boy  ^6  years..  3.15-  3.35 

4.20-  4.35 

Boy  16-20 

5.65-  6.25 

8.25- 

8.70 

Total $15.35-$16.55  $21.40- $22. 25  $20. 50- $22. 45  $29.45-$30. 85 


Bound  to $16, 00-$17. 00  $22.00-$23.00  $21.00-$23,00  $30.00-$31.00 
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Tiiis  expiaple  illustrates  the  effect  of  fa;.:ily  conpositioa  on  the  cost 
of  foodo  It  shous  that  the  cost  of  feeding  a four-person  family  v/ith  teen 
age  hoys  is  around  a third  more  than  that  for  a four-person  family  with 
young  children.  This  may  explain  in  part  why  homeraalcers  frequently  challenge 
cost  estimates  that  appear  in  newspaper  releases.  Costs  are  usually  given 
on  a "per  capita  basis"  or  for  a family  which  is  designated  only  as  a three- 
or  four-person  family.  The  homemaker  tends  to  identify  these  amounts  v;ith 
what  she  spends  for  food  and  may  find  that  her  costs  vary  considerably  from 
those  quoted  because  of  a difference  in  family  composition.  Therefore,  v;hen 
these  costs  are  used  for  nev/spaper  releases,  it  is  advisable  to  include  both 
the  family  sice  and  composition.  It  is  also  vdse  to  round  the  costs  to  the 
nearest  dollar  value  and  to  give  a range  as  is  sho\m  in  the  illustration. 
Reporting  the  cost  as  from  $19.70  to  $21.75  gives  the  impression  of  greater 
precision  than  is  possible  in  cost  estimates.  Giving  a range  in  cost  will 
allow  for  variations  due  to  the  foods  selected  within  the  groups,  and,  to 
the  managerial  ability  of  homemakers. 

The  cost  estimates  given  for  individuals  assume  practices  in  food 
selection  and  preparation  typical  of  a four-person  household.  To  insure 
meals  of  equal  variety  as  well  as  nutritive  value  for  families  of  smaller 
sizes,  additions  of  35  percent  may  ':ell  be  made  to  the  individual  costs 
v/hen  estimating  the  cost  for  a one-person  family,  20  percent  for  a tvro- 
person  family,  and  10  percent  for  a three-person  family.  The  illustration 
below  shows  how  this  can  be  done. 


4-person 

3-'oerson 

2-person 

1-person 

Woman,  Mod.  Act,  ... 

$6, 4-5 

$6.4-5 

$6,4-5 

Man,  Phy.  Act 

7.35 

7.35 

7.35 

Boy  13. 

7.^0 

Boy  18. 

8.25 

$29,4-5 

$21.20 

$13. 8C 

$6.4-5 

xilC 

xl2C 

XI35 

$23.32 

$16,56 

$8.71 

* Costs  given  for  individuals  in  Rural  Family  living. 

Sometimes  a 5 percent  reduction  in  cost  is  suggested  for  families  of 
seven  or  more  on  the  assumption  that  buying  in  large  quantities  can  effect  a 
saving.  Unless  this  is  possible,  no  reduction  is  justified.  Local  supplies 
and  pricing  policies  should  be  the  determining  factor.  I-Iany  packages  and 
containers  are  designed  for  the  "average"  family  of  four  persons.  Therefore, 
it  may  be,  that  the  large  family  buys  more  of  these  same  units  rather  than 
larger  units. 
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These  forcsgoing  exaioples  show  how  the  cost  of  the  food  plans  can  be 
used  to  estimate  the  xireekly  cost  for  an  individual  family.  Food  estimates 
such  as  those  are  valuable  when  working  with  a family  or  for  use  as  illus- 
trations in  groups  discussions. 

Other  ways  in  which  these  estimates  can  be  used  are; 

1.  To  evaluate  family  management  practices  by  co nearing  the 
amount  spent  for  food  by  a family  with  these  estimates 
for  the  same  family. 

2.  To  estimate  the  cost  of  food  for  a particular  member  of 
a family. ..to  ansvrer  questions  such  as: 

(a)  In  child  care  groups,  ”about  how  much  does  it 
cost  to  feed  a child  1-3  years?”— ”a  teen  age 
boy?  ” 

(b)  "About  how  much  is  added  to  the  wages  paid 
hired  help  when  meal s are  included? " 

3.  To  estimate  the  proportion  of  yearly  income  that  should 
be  allowed  in  the  budget  for  food.  Using  the  yearly 
estimate  in  relation  to  income  can  help  evaluate 

(a)  the  cost  level  of  the  diet  the  family 
should  or  can  choose. 

(b)  the  effect  of  home  produced  food  on  total 
money  spent  for  food  and  on  the  cost  level 
of  the  diet  selected. 

In  summary,  there  are  several  measures  of  food  cost.  Each  of  these  was 
designed  for  a specific  purpose,  an  understanding  of  which  will  assure  the 
most  effective  use. 

The  BLS  "Retail  Food  Price  Index”  and  the  BAS  "Food  and  Tobacco  Index” 
measTire  change  in  food  costs  from  time- to- time. 

The  BAS  "ferket  Basket”  gives  the  yearly  cost  of  domestically  produced 
farm  foods  sold  to  consumers  and  is  used  to  measure  the  spread  in  marketing 
charges  and  the  share  of  the  retail  dollar  received  by  farmers. 

The  weekly  cost  of  the  "BUMS  Food  Plans"  are  for  a nutritionally 
adequate  diet  at  two  food  cost  levels  for  a few  family  types  and  for  19  age 
and  activity  groups.  These  costs  are  valuable  for  use  in  working  with 
families. 
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Illustration  of  methods  to  use  in  estimating  food  costs 
based  on  the  BHlfHS  low-  and  moderate-cost  food  plans 


Low-cost 

Foderate-cost 

Low-cost 

Foderate-cost 

Woman  moder- 
ately active » #60-  $5.00 

$6,U5-  $'6,75 

Woman  moder- 
ately active,  8 iii,60-  «‘5o00 

$6.U5-  $6,75 

Fan  physical- 
ly active#,  oc#  5o05-  5#50 

7o35-  7 >65 

Man  physical- 
ly act!  vev  #70#  5o05-  5.5o 

7.35-  7.65 

Boy  1-3  years.#  2 #55-  2,70 

3.U0-  3o50 

Boy  13-15. 5.20-  5o70 

7.U0-  7o75 

Boy  U-r6  years.#  3#l5-  3.35 

U.20-  Uo35 

Boy  l6-20o.,,o,  5.65-  6,25 

8.25-  8.70 

To  tS-l  0 « a 0 « 5 

$.2l,UO-^22,25 

620^50-622  ,ii5 

v29.65-?.-30o85 

Round  to  0 o , , , 0^16  o00-i(,jl7  >00 

^;)22#00-4>23c00 

621 #00-^23 .00 

o 

o 

s 

1 — i 

f 

o 

o 

0 

o 

a-person 

3-person 

2-ner3on 

l-person 

Woman,  moderately  active 

66  #1+5 

J^.ii5 

66#ii5 

Fan,  phys ically  active 

7.35 

7.35 

Boy  13 

7.1+0 

Boy  18,,# . a 

629oii5 

621.20 

613.80 

66. U5 

xllO 

xl20 

x135 

623.32 

616,56 

68.71 

■5C-  Costs  given  for  individuals  in  Rural  Family  Living# 
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Address  by  Louis  J,  Paradise,  Cbief  Statistician,  Office 
of  Easiness’  Economics,  at  the  29tli  A^-nual  ixpricul tural 
Outlook  Conference,  ffeshinrioii,  D.  Ce,  October  JO,  1951 

Uy  disciission  this  morning  V\rill  be  concerned  with  a brief  evaliiation  of 
recent  economic  tendencies  v;ith  par-ticular  attention  to  their  impact  on  the 
demand  and  supply  of  consumer  goods. 

The  trends  of  consumer  goods’  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  ’tiie  effects  of  the  deLiands,  steraming  from  business  and  Government 
policies.  This  year  these  latter  demands  have  been  dominant  in  the  business 
situation.  As  a result,  to’cal  national  production,  as  measured  by  the  real 
gross  national  product,  increased  by  percent  from  the  fourth  quarter  195^ 
to  the  third  quarter  of  t'nis  year,  seasona ll’''’  adjusted.  Yet,  within  this 
rising  total  so’me  business  firms  experienced  reduced  sales  and  orders  while 
others  were  at  capacity  operations  as  unfilled  orders  continued  to  mount. 

These  divergent  trends  evolved  from  a'  combination  of  factors,  the  effects  of 
which  continue  to  influence  the  current  economic  situation.  Let  us  examine 
briefly  these  influences  and  ’their  implications  on  the  near-term,  prospects, 

L-ipact  of  Defense  Program  Increasing 

The  pre-Aorean.  rate  of  defense  exp endi'bure s comprised  I4.  percent  of  our 
total  national  output,  as  Beasured  by  the  gross  natio:.ial  product.  By  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year,  this  proportion  had  tripled  and  vras  still  rising. 
The  actual  rate  of  deliveries  of  military  su’oplies  is  still  considerably  below 
the  volume  of  orders  placed  by  the- defense  agencies.  Considering  the  large 
volume  of  e'7:is’ting  backlogs  of  defense  woi-k  and  -tioe  additional  orders  to  be 
placed  as  a resvilt  of  .the  new  authorizations  for  fiscal  1952,  defense 
expenditures  are  expected  to  rise  by  more  than  pO  percent  from  the  current 
annual  rate  of  s)>UO  billion,  kTiat  is  more  ii-riportant  in  its  impact-  on  business 
activity'’  is  th.at  about  tvro  thirds  of  this  total  will  be  for  the  procurement 
of  military  supplies.  Thus,  firms  engaged  fa  defense  and  defense-supporting 
activities  will  absorb  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  total  available  ■ 
materials  and  iianpower  resources. 

Business  Invest’iP.ent  Expands 

Business  purchasing  policy  has  also  been  an  unusually  d^/namic  influence 
in  the  trends  of  business  activity.  Expenditures  on  new  plant  and  equipment 
by  business  in  the^  third  quarter  of  this  year  were  at  a peak  rate.  On  the 
basis  of  the  joint  survey  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  businessmen  .anticipate  that  their  expenditures  on 
plant  and  eouipment  this  year  will  exceed  those  of  195^  by  JO  perce.t;t.  Much 
of  this  expansion,  particularly  of  essential  projects  for  -vdiich  certificates 
of  necessity  have  been  issued  by  the  Government,  will  be  carried  over  into 
next  year,  lioreover,  expansion  of  facilities  for  producing  civilioji  goods 
will  also  continue  strong,  in  the  attempt  by  business  to  meet  expectations 
of  higher  civilian  demands. 
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Rising  defense  requirements  e.nd  tlie  strong  fixed  investment  progra,m  of 
business  will  continue  to  dominate  economic  activity  in  1952.  The  impact  of 
these  demands  is  reflected  in  the  lai'go  volume  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  books 
of  durable  goods  rnanuif acturers.  As  of  the  end  of  August  these  v/ere  valued  at 
$52  billion,  representing,  on  the  average,  five  months  of  current  sales,  com- 
pared v/ith  an  average  of  about  2 months’  sales  just  before  the  Korean  inversion 
last  year.  Thus,  the  activities  of  firms  engaged  in  this  type  of  production 
will  continue  to  expand,  and  their  problems  will  be  concerned  with  increasing 
output . 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  in  fixed  capital  goods,  businessmen  also 
increased  substantially  their  investment  in  inventories,  Follov/ing  the  buying 
\i\rave  in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year,  business  inventories  rose  at  a rapid 
pace.  The  peak  rate  of  additions  to  stocks  was  reached  in  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year,  and  -since  then  a marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  accumulation  has 
taken  place.  The  rise  in  inventories  which  occurred  in  the  last  half  of  1950 
reflected  the  anticipa.tions  of  higher  prices  and  shortages  of  materials.  With 
the  reduced  consumer  buying  this  year  and  the  shortening  of  commitments  by  many 
retailers,  part  of  the  Inventory  rise  in  the  last  six  months  has  reflected 
involuntary  accumulation  of  consumer  goods. 

However,  to  an  increasing  extent,  inventory  purchasing  in  the  recent 
months  has  reflected  continued  advlitions  by  the  defense  and  defense-supporting  ' 
industries,  particularly  in  working  stocks  necessary  to  support  increasing  out- 
put* At  the  same  time,  heavy  holders  of  consumer  goods  have  attempted  to 
reduce  their  stocks.  This  tendency  will  continue  for  some  months  until  the 
high  inventories  are  brought  dovm  to  more  normal  ratios  to  sa.les.  On  the  other 
hand,  further  inventory  increases  can  be  expected  in  the  defense  industries  to 
support  rising  production  rates. 

The  remaining  segment  of  priva,te  investment  — new  residential  construc- 
tion — has  been  declining  since  February  of  this  year.  Hew  nonfarra  units 
started  in  the  past  three  months  have  been  running'  40  percent  below  a year  ago. 
Regulation  X,  \irhich  provides  for  restrictions  in  mortgage  fineucing,  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  this  decline.  From  now  on,  however,  the  availability  of 
controlled,  materials  v/ill  be  the  basic  limiting  factor  on  residential  construc- 
tion, On  the  basis  of  materials  allotted  in  the  first  quarter  of  next  year  for 
the  housing  industry,  new  nonfarm  housing  starts  will  be  reduced  by  som.ething 
like  a fifth  from  the  one  million  this  year.  This  decline,  hox\rever,  will  be 
only  a partial  offset  to  the  rising  defense  and  fixed  capital  goods  production. 

The  remaining  basic  question  is  that  concerning  the  nature  and  strength 
of  consumer  purchasing  of  goods  aud  services. 

This  year  many  businessmen  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  their  consumer 
goods  sales  and  orders.  This  does  not  mean  that  aggregate  retail  sales  are  not 
high  — their  average  in  the  past  two  quarters  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
quarter  except  the  third  of  1950  and  the  first  of  this  year,  when  the  buying 
waves  occurred.  Rather,  the  expectations  had  been  for  an  even  higher  rate  of 
sales. 

The  chief  factors  which  explain  the  consumer  behavior  in  the  past 
15  months  are; 
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1.  The  consumer  "buying,  waves  in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  end  early 
this  year  reflected  expectations  of  higher  prices  and  shortages.  These  pur- 
chases resulted  in  (a)  heavj'’  "borrov/ings,  ("b)  depletion  of  accumulated  savings 
on  the  part  of  many  consmers,  and  (c)  in  the  "bunching-up  of  piurchases  vrhich 
otherwise  would  have  "been  made  later  this  year  and  in  1952, 

2.  Producers  of  consumer  goods,  also  anticipating  higher  prices 

and  shortages  of  basic  materials,  stepped  up  output  and  deliveries  to  distri- 
butors far  above  the  rate  of  cohstuiier  purchasing,  so  that  inventories  of 
these  goods  v;ere  accumulated  all  along  the  line. 

3.  V/ith  the  price  freeze  imposed  by  the  OPS  in  January  of  this  year, 
v/ith  the  expected  shortages  not  materializing,  and  with,  the . more  favorable 
nev7s  on  the  Korean  front,  consumers  reduced  their  purchases  of  broad  categories 
of  goods. 

Federal  tax  rates  were  increased,  last  October,  th\is  absorbing 
some  of  the  increase  in  personal  incomes. 

5.  Consumer  credit  restrictions  through  Regulation  ¥ affected  the' 
ability  of  many  consumers  to  buy  many  types  of  durables.  The  declining  trend 
in  housing  activity  this  year  also  had  some  influence  on  the  demand  for 
household  durables. 

The  reduction  in  personal  consmiption  expenditures  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  has  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  incomes  v/ere  rising.  From 
the  first  to  the.  third  quarter  of  this  year,  for  example,  retail  sales  dropped 
8 percent  on  a seasonally  adjusted  basis' whereas  disposable  income  rose  by 
5 percent.  This  divergence  between  the  trend  of  consumption  and  of  income 
meant,  of  course,  a substantial  rise  in  the  savings  of  individuals  — from 
5 percent  of  disposable  income  in  the  first  quarter  to  nearly  10  percent  in 
the  past  six  months. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  shifts  in  the  major  categories  of  expendi- 
tures vrhich  were  associated  with  the  reduced  rate  of  total  purchasing, 

1,  In  the  years  19^7-1950  about  53  cents  of  every  dollar  of  disposable 
personal  income,  on  the  average,  went  for  the  purchase  of  nondurable  goods, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  drugs,  whereas  in  the  prewar  years,  19^0  and 
19^1,  48^  cents  of  the  income  dollar. v:as  spent  for  such  goods.  The  reduced 
rate  of  expenditures  for  nondurables  in  the  past  six  months  of  this  year 
resulted  in  a drop  in  their  ratio  to  incomes  to  the  prev/ar  level. 

\ 

2.  Food  (including  alcoholic,  beverages)  currently  comprises  a large 
portion  of  this  .outlay  — more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  of  such  expendi- 
tures. In  the  postwar  years,  about  31  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  dispos- 
able personal  income  has  been  for  the  pxu’chase  of  food  (including  alcoholic 
beverages).  This  proportion  has  declined  only  slightly  this  year,  so  that 
consiuner  dollar-outlays  for  food  have  remained  high  and  above  the  prewar 
expenditure  of  27  cents  of  every  consryner  spendable  income  dollar.  High 

food  prices,  together  ^'ith  the  increasing  food  requirements  of  a rapidly 
grovdng  population,  account  for  the  continued  high  rates  of  food  expenditures 
this  year. 
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3.  On  the  other  hand,  expenditures  for  nondurables,  other  than  food, 
in  the  past  six  months  of  this  year  fell  below  tlie  prewar  ratio  to  disposable 
income.  In  these  recent  months  such  expenditures  have  comprised  19  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  disposable  personal  income,  compared  with  an  average  of 
21  1/2  cents  in  the  I9UO-I9I4I  period.  The  reduced  rate  of  clothing  expendi- 
tures, particularly  men's  wear,  has  accounted  in  large  part  for  the  recent 
decline  in  these  nondwable  goods  categories. 

k.  Expenditures  on  clothing  and  shoes  currently  comprise  more  than 
[i5  percent  of  this  category  of  nondurables  excluding  food.  Clothing  and  shoe 
sales  have  been  falling  steadily  relative  to  income  since  19U7»  In  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  this  year  expenditures  for  these  items  continued  their 
decline  relative  to  income.  In  recent  months  they  have  comprised  8 l/2  cents 
of  every  dollar  of  disposable  income,  compared  to  9 1/2  cents  prewar.  These 
shifts  have  necessitated  drastic  adjustments  on  the  part  of  retailers  handling 
these  items  --  adjustments  to  a new  pattern  of  consumer  buying. 

5.  The  most  drastic  adjustment  in  the  past  12  months,  however, 
occurred  in  the  pattern  of  consumer  expenditures  for  durable  goods  such  as 
automobiles,  electrical  appliances,  and  other  housefurnishings . In  the  third 
quarter  of  1950,  following  the  Korean  invasion,  these  expenditures  jumped 
nearl:/  30  percent  above  the  preceding  quarter,  seasonally  adjusted. 

This  rise  brought  these  ext^enditures  to  a peak  ratio  to  income  — 
constituting  I6  l/2  cents  of  each  dollar  of  disposable  personal  income  at 
that  time.  This  compares  with  an, average  of  10  cents  spent  on  durables  of 
every  dollar  of  income  in  the  years  19i4-0  and  191^1  • The  sharp  reduction  in 
durable • goods  expenditures  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  this  year  — 
a drop  of  about  one-fourth  below  the  third  quarter  1950  rate  --  brought  the 
ratio  of  these  expenditures  to  spendable  income  back  to  that  prevailing  in  the 
prewar  years.  It  is  for  these  postponable  items  that  retailers  saw  the  most 
drastic  loss  of  sales  and,  as  a result,  found  themselves  with  heavy  inventories 
of  some  goods. 

These  shifts  in  the  consumer  expenditure  pattern  resulted  in  a sub- 
stantial accumulation  of  inventories.  Since  May  of  this  year,  however,  four 
months  after  the  peak  of  retail  sales  was  reached,  businessmen  have  reduced 
stocks  of  many  types  of  consumers'  goods  — the  total  reduction  in  retail 
inventories  declined  by  5 percent  from  May  to  August.'  Some  retailers  have 
adopted  a deliberate  policy  of  inventory  reduction  across  the  board  until 
stocks  reach  more  normal  ratios  to  sales. 

Output  of  Consumer  Durables  to  Reduced 

Despite  these  inventory  reductions,  stocks  of  most  consumer  goods  held 
by  business  are  still  high.  Production  schedules  for  most  durables,  however, 
are  scheduled  for  further  cuts  on  the  basis  of  the  CMP  allotments  of  steel, 
copper,  and  alujminum.  Thus,  a basic  question  now  is  the  relation  of  the 
available  supplies  of  these  goods  in  the  coming  months  to  demand. 

The  rate  of  production  of  consumer  durables  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1952  will  represent  a sharp  c^ft'  from  the  rate  of  the  first  half 
of  1950. 


Materials  will  be  allotted  for  tlie  productior  of  9^0*000  automobiles 
although  the  industry  lias  been  authorized  to  produce  one  million  a'atomobiles^ 
if  this  can  be-  done  by  continuing  conservation  and  absorption  of  existing 
inventories  of  inaterials*  This  represents  65  percent  of  the  pre-Korean  rate 
of  output,  and  only  55  percent  of  the  peak  rate  in  the  third  quarter  of  last 
year.  For  electrical  and  home  appliances  of  most  types  mterials  will  be 
allotted  to  permit  production  at  a rate  of  about  ^0  percent  of  that  in  the  first 
half  of  1950c  Through  conservation  and  the  use  of  existing  inventories  and  of 
substitute  materials  a somevhiat  higher  rate  of  output  may  be  obtained^ 

The  existence  of  heavy  inventories  of  some  of  these  consumer  durable  items 
will  penidt  a much  larger  flour  to  consumers  th^n  is  indicated  by  the  allov/able 
production,  Hovrever,  this  is  not  true  of  aubomobiles  since  inventories  in 
dealers'  hemds  at  the  end  of  August  were  small  — about  one  month  of  the  rate 
of  output  permitted  in  the  first  quarter  of  195^  oi*  not  much  more  than  enough 
to  allow  for  flow  time  to  buyers,  Refrigei-ators  and  ranges  manufacturers  and 
distributors  held  about  a three-months'  rate  of  production j inventories  of 
radios  and  television  sets  held  ojr  manufacturers  and  distrioutors  were  somev/hat 
larg-cr;  four  months  of  the  permitted  production  rate  of  the  first  half  of  1952 
foS*  radios,  and  eight  months  in  the  case  of  television  setsr  On  the  other  hand. 
&s  iniics.ted  elsevrhere,  curtailment  of  these  inventories  is  already  vrell  under  way 

In  genei’al,  the  expected  output  of  most  duraoles  next  year,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Clip  allotments,  is  below  the  demnd  which  would  be  normally  associated 
with  current  incomes  and  prices  --  using  as  a ga^^ge  the  past  patterns  of 
purchasing  relative  to  these  factors.  For  most  durables  the  real  per  capita 
personal  income  after  taxes,  or  the  disposable  income  adjusted  for  price  and 
population  changes,  is  the  principal  determining  factor  in  demnd.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that,  after  allowing  for  tho  higher  prices  and  increased 
population,  the  real  per  capita  disposable  income  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  on  a seasonally  adjusted  basi.s,  was  not  m.uci'i  different  from  195^^ 
Preliminary  data  indicate  that  the  real  income  in  tho  second  half  of  this  year 
will  be  somewliat  above  thie  first  half,  and  this  rising  trend  is  expected  to 
continue  into  next  year. 


Calculations  were  made  of  the  demand  for  a number  of  m.ajor  durables, 
based  on  the  current  rate  of  real  per  cap:i.ta  disposable  income,  prices,  and 
other  relevant  factors  utilizing  the  relations  which  have  prevailed  in  past 
periods « These  indicate  a demand  for  the  major  consumer  durables  well  above 
the  permitted  rate  of  output® 

The  rising  needs  of  the  defense  and  defense-supporting  industries  for 
the  controlled  materials  in  1952  nro  expected  to  absorb  the  additional  produc- 
tion of  these  materials o This  implies  that  the  controlled  materials  allotments 
during  tho  course  of  the  y'oar  to  the  consumer  durable  goods  industries  ms.y  be 
little  changed  from  the  first  quarter  1952  allocationso  The  higher  purchasing 
povrer  which  will  be  generated  can  be  expected  to  increase  the  demand  for  many 
tjrpes  of  diarables  above  the  available  supply.  Consumers  may  choose  to  save 
that  part  of  the  income  which  tlaey  cannot  utilize  for  the  purchase  of  such 
durable  goods,  or  divert  part  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  goods  more  readily 
available. 
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In  sunmary,  the  continuation  of  the  present  defense  and  defense-supporting 
programs  assures  a high  level  of  business  activitjr  and  purchasing  pov/er  next 
year.  Present  indications  are  for  some  improvement  in  consu;aer  demand.  This 
will  permit  a reduction  to  more  normal  levels  of  inventories  of  many  consumer 
goods.  The  rising  purchasing  power  will  be  accompanied  by  a reduction  in  the 
output  of  consumer  durable  goods  and  new  houses.  Under  these  conditions  the 
demand  for  most  types  of  durables  will  be  substantially  in  excess  of  tlie 
available  suppler. 


UNITED  STATES  DEP/J?TMENT  OF  AGRICULTTJEE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econoiriics 

FOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  DOMESTIC  CONSUMERS 

Statement  presented  by  MargUerite  C.  Burk,  at  the 
29th  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  October  30,  1951 

Tho  outstanding  features  of  the  food  outlook  for  1952  are  that 
slightly  more  food  is  lilcely  to  be  available  to  consumers,  perhaps  at  prices 
a little  higher  than  1951-  ^ut  consumers  are  expected  to  have  more  dollars 
available  for  buying  food.  ; 

Prospects  are  that  some  increases  in  output  of  livestock  products  and 
crops,  plus  relatively  large  stocks,  and' usual  imports  will  provide  for  a 2 
or  3 percent  increase  in  per  capita  food  supplies-,  despite  some  increase  in 
military  procurement.  To  measure  changes  in  the  over-all  level  of  food  con- 
sumption we  use  an  index  consisting  of  changing  quantities  of  food  consumed 
per  capita  multiplied  by  fixed  retail  prices  of  the  1935"39  base  period, 

(See  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri . Misc.  Pub.  No.  69I  "Food  Consumpuion  in  the  U.  S., 

1909-^8-.)  ' 

For  9 out  of  the  12  food  groups,  we  don't  expect  any  particular 
change  from  the  1951  averages  in  the  rates  of  consumption  next  year.  But 
present  indications  as  to  production,  military  and  export  takings,  and  stock 
positions  lead  us  to  forecast  slight  Increases  in  the  consumption  of  eggs', 
meats- and  poultry,  and  perhaps  we  will  see  some  recovery  in  sweetpotato  con- 
sumption from  this  year's  record  low.  I'll  comment  further  on  Individual 
foods  a little  later. 

Now  for  the  outlook  for  retail  food  prices.  Yesterday,  Nathan 
Koffsky  discussed  the  outlook  for  domestic  demand.  You  will  remember  that 
he  showed  how  the  defense  program  has  Increased  employment  and  consumer  in- 
comes. 'Further  increases  in  consumer  Incomes  in  1952  may  be  greater  than, 
the  increase  in  taxes.  So  consumers  will  have  more  purchasing  power  in 
total.  The  expanded  defense,  effort  is  expected  to  prevent  any  increase  in 
the  supply  of  consumer  durables  next  year,  I'n  fact,  it  actually  may  result 
in  a reduction  in  supplies.  If  so,  more  purchasing  power  would  be  available 
for  savings,  for  food,  or  for  other  non-durable  goods  and  services.  Savings 
are  already  at  a high  rate  as  are  purchases  of  non-durables  and  services.  So 
we're  likely  to  have  more  dollars  available  for  food. 

We've  already  noted  that  food  consumption,  really  supplies  of  food 
available  for  consumption,  may  be  up  a little.  Accordingly,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  dollars  available  for  food  can  go  to  buy  the  increased 
supplies  and  not  put  very  much  pressure  on  prices  except  for  a few  items. 

The  principal  ones  among  them  - meats  - are  already  under  price  control  .- 
Therefore,  we  have  concluded  that  retail  food  prices  won't  rise  more  than  a 
little,  much  less  than  in  the' past  year. 

What  about  prices  of  major  foods  at  retail  next  year?  Prices  of  a 
number  of  processed  items  are  now  moving  up  a cent  or  two  as  the  1951  packs 
reach  the  grocery  shelves  - such  as  canne^i  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  also 
some  of  the  cereal  products  and  dairy  products.  Wages  are  up  in  processing 
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plants  and  are  added  on  to  a little  higher  prices  received  this  year  hiy 
farmers  for  supplies  for  processing.  But  these  increases  do  not  appear 
to  add  up  to  much  in  total.  Prices  of  good  potatoes  may  surprise  con- 
sumers next  springy,  the  effect  of  had  weather  in  some  growing  areas  in.  re- 
cent weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  rice  and  dried  fruits  from  this  year's 
crop  may  cost  us  less. 

These  supply  and  price  expectations  are  contingent  on  certain  basic 
assumptions  about  which  you've  alrea-dy  heard  - (l)  no  major  improvement  or 
deterioration  in  the  international  situation;  (2)  the  defense  program  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  Koffsky  Including  no  significant  change  in  the  size  of  the 
armed  forces;  (3)  no  occasion  for  a new  wave  of  scare  buying;  {h)  usual  mar- 
keting, patterns  for  livestock  products  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers;  and 
(5)  at  least  average  weather.  , 

Commodity  Highlights 

, Now  I shall  make  a few  comments  on  the  outlook  for  major  foods.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  cover  all  pertinent  details  for  each  commodity  because 
we've  already  written  them  down  in  the  National  Food  Situation  for  you  to 
read ' . 

Meats  - Meat  consumption  per  capita-  probably  will  be  up  a little , 
Increased  output  of  beef  and  veal  is  expected  to  -add  enough  for  total  meat 
supply  to  more  than  offset  possibly  higher  military  procurement.  Just  how 
much  meat  we  will  h8.ve  depends  to  a considerable  extent  on  farmers'  deci- 
sions on-  marketing  their  cattle . 

Fish  - No  important  change  in  the  over-all  picture,  but  a little  less 
canned  and  a little  more  fresh  and  frozen  than  in  1951' 

Poultr.y  and  eggs  - larger  supplies  of  eggs,  chicken,  and  turkey  with 
likelihood  of  higher  consumptlon-. 

Dairy  products  - With  no  increase  in  milk  output  expected,  slightly 
increased  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  ice  cream  probably  will  be  met,  in 
effect,  at  -the  expense  of  butter..  No  particular  change  in  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Fats  and  oils  - Large  supplies  of  products  processed  from  vegetable 
oils,  including  margarine,  shortening,  and  cooking  and  salad  oils,  so  con- 
sumption can  Increase,  Also  plentiful  supplies  of  lard.  But  less  butter 
as  noted  above. 

Fruits  - At  this  time  of  year  it  is  Impossible  to  predict  next  year's 
fruit  crops.  However,  we  do  know  that  we  have  fewer  apples  and  pears,  but 
more  grapes  - and  large  supp]J.les  of  cranberries  - from  the  1951  crops'.  Also, 
we  expect  smaller  supplies  of  grapefruit  but  more  oranges  from  the  current 
citrus  crops.  Despite  expanded  military  procurement  of  canned  fruits,  the 
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larger  packs  vill  provide  civilians  with  about  as  r.iuch  canned  fruit  as  last 
year  as  well  as  good  supplies  of  canned  fruit  Juices  and  frozen  fruits  and 
fruit  products.  Large  supplies  of  dried  fruit  this  year  at  lower  prices 
so  per  capita  consmaption  may  rise. 

Vegetables  - Fresh  vegetables  may  be  somewhat  short  this  fa.ll.  What 
happens  later  in  the  year  will  depend  in  part  on  price  outlook  and  of  course 
on  weather  conditions.  But  good  prices  in  195^-  should  encourage  plantings 
for  1952.  Larger  packs  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  this  fall  and  prob- 
able military  takings  no  greater  than  from  1950  packs  mean  plentiful 
supplies  for  civilians  but  we  expect  retail  prices  to  reflect  somewhat 
higher  prices  received  by  farmers  this  year  and  perhaps  higher  processing 
and  marketing  costs,  contributing  to  only  relatively  slight  increases  in 
the  level  of  processed  vegetable  prices.  Although  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
raised  in  1951  wuld  appear  to  provide  adequate  supplies  until  the  1952 
crops  come  in,  the  quality  of  potatoes  raised  in  some  areas  is  so  poor  that 
supplies  of  good  potatoes  may  be  quite  short  in  some  areas  next  spring. 
Consumption  of  sw§etpotatoes  from  the  short  1951  crop  is  likely  to  fall  to 
a new  low.  But  ucll  have  plenty  of  dry  beans  and  peas. 

Cereal  food  products  - Wo  problems  on  food  products  but,  except  for 
rice,  their  retail  prices  probably  will  reflect  this  year's  higher  grain 
prices . 

Sugar  - Pecord  world  output  of  sugar,  with  a substantial  increase  in 
the  Cuban  crop  assure  plentiful  supplies  available  for  the  U.  S.  Just  how 
much  civilians  will  have  depends  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  determine 
tion  of  the  domestic  consumption  requirements. 


*********  x-  ******  ******** 
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* This  represents  the  highlights  of  the  1952  * 
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CURRENT  RURAL  FMILY  HOUSING  AND  EyUIPlvlENT  j 

U.  S.  DEPART  WENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Talk  by  Barbara  B,  Reagan,,-  Family  Economics  Division,  at  the 
29th  Annual  Outlook  Conference,  Washington,  D*  C*,  October  31^ 

1951 


During  the  last  few  years,  the  Nation  has  had  one  of  the  greatest 
building  booms  in  its  history.  Farm  families  have  done  a lot  of  the  building 
of  new  houses — nearly  10  percent  of  the  farmhouses  in  19^0  had  been  built  in 
the  preceding  fiye  years*  But  farm  people  have  not  built  their  share  of  all 
the  nev/  houses.  They  built  only  10  percent  of  the  new  houses  from  19bS  to 
Ix'IjO,  vfhile  lU  percent  of  all  the  dv^elling  units  in  the  country  are  on  farms. 
The  biggest  building  boom  was  rural  nonfarm.,  which  was  related  to  growth  of 
suburban  areas, 

Fev>r  farmhouses  were  built  during  World  7var  II , and  in  spite  of  the 
building  boom  since  the  war,  fev/er  farmhouses  were  I’lilt  in  the  relatively 
hdgh-income  1914-0  decade  than  in  the  low-income  1930  decade.  Farmhouses  built 
in  the  19i40's  made  up  only  li;  percent  of  the  farmhouses  at  the  end  of  the 
decade,  vxhile  those  built  in  the  1930 ’s  made  up  18  percent  of  those  at  the 
end  of  the  1930  decade,  l/ 

In  I9U9  farmhouse  construction  was  relatix-'ely  high  in  the  South,  Nearly 
70  percent  of  all  farmhouses  built  in  1949  were  in  the  South,  though  the 
South  has  only  about  UO  percent  of  the  total  number  01  farmliouses  • 

For  those  who  help  farm,  families  vxith  their  housing  problems,  it  is 
important  to  knew  what  kinds  of  farm  families  axe  building  today.  One  piece 
of  recent  evidence  is  from  a North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  study  (Chart 
EHT'IKE  9U19-D).  Of  the  farm  families  that  built  a house  from  to  1950 

in  North  Carolina,  only  about  a fifth  were  yo’.uig  people  of  child-bearing 
age  who  had  no  children.  The  largest  preportion  of  the  families  building 
had  children  still  at  home,  A fourth  had  one  or  more  yo4ing  children,  all 
under  10,  but  the  biggest  group  {h2  percent)  had  at  least  one  older  child 
still  at  home.  The  older,  childless  families  or  those  vxbose  children  are 
no  longer  at  home  made  up  only  11  percent  of  the  group  building. 

Families  with  young  children  are  often  anxious  to  build  a new  ho^’.se  if 
they  can  possibly  afford  it  while  the  children  are  still  young  and  before  or 
as  the  family  size  reaches  its  peak.  The  increasing  number  of  farm  children 
growing  up  in  the ’next  few  years  vdll  mean  an  increased  pressure  on  the  ex- 
isting housing  and  vxill  increase  the  desire  of  many  families  to  build  a new 
hous  a , 


1/  These  estimates  are  from*  the  lyi^O  and  1950  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing,  The  definition  of  rural  farm  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  Censuses, 
Tvhich  affects  this  comparison  somevxhat,  although  not  as  much  as  a comparison 
of  the  absolute  number  of  dwellings  built  in  the  two  periods. 
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All  the  farm-operator  families  building  in  North  Carolina  were  ovmers 
or  part  owners,  and  they  were  a relatively  young  group.  About  hS  percent  of 
those  building  were  under  3l?  whereas  less  than  V?  percent  of  all  the  owner 
operators  in  the  State  were  that  youngo  ^^eterans  ' loan  benefits,  bonuses, 
and  training  programs  probably’-  have  meant  that  the  proportion  of  the  younger 
farm  families  building  a house  has  been' higher  in  recent  years  than  before. 

Many,  many  more  farm  families  are  making  repairs  and  major  improvements 
in  their  houses  than  are  building  new  houses o,  Major  improvem.ents  are  most 
often  installation  of  electricity  and  plumbing*  In  19h9»  facilities  were 
installed  in  over  Ii50,000  farmhouses.  Addition  of  a room  and  remodeling  were 
also  relatively  frequent.  More  families  added  to  their  house  than  built  a 
new  house.  Also  m.ore  families  remodeled  than  built. 

The  general  level  of  housing  of  farm,  families  has  been  improved  in 
recent  years  not  only  by  construction  of  new  houses  and  bj’^  m.ajor  repairs  and 
additions,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  each  year  houses  are  tern  dovm  or  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  and  presumably  such  houses  are  the  most  dilapidated 
structures.  One  reason  for  the  net  decrease  in  farmihouoes  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  farm  units  and  the  resulting  decrease  in  number  of  farms.  Another 
factor  has  been  that  some  farmers  have  moved  from*  the  farm  into  town, 
although  continuing  to  farm  the  sarnie  units,  thus  leaving  their  former  houses 
vacant  or  converting  them  to  another  use. 

Data  from,  the  19^0  Census,  along  with  data  from  other  scattered  studies, 
provide  an  opportunity  to  check  the  present  status  of  farm  housing  in  com- 
parison with  rural  nonfarmi  and  urban  homes*  From  this,  we  can  see  the  areas 
of  house  improvement  that  might  be  stressed  in  the  next  few  years. 

Electrification  has  spread  rapidly  in  the  past  decade  (Chart  BHNIIE 
9233-D) * In  I9U0,  only  30  percent  of  the  farms  had  electricity,  but  by  1950, 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  farm  houses  had  it,  2/  This  chart  also  shows  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  installation  of  telephones.  In  the  1930 ’s, 
the  number  of  farm^s  with  telephones  dropped  far  below  the  level  of  1920, 
but  there  has  been  a slow  though  steady  increase  since  that  time.  By  19^8, 
liO  percent  of  the  farms  had  phones  which  is  back  slightly  above  the  1920 
level.  For  many  of  these  people  with  phones,  the  service  is  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  fall  of  19h9,  REA  expanded  its  program  to  help  rural  people  get 
adequate  telephone  service,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1951^  progress  had 
undoubtedly  been  made,  3/ 

The  job  that  is  yet  to  be  done  in  getting  electricity  to  most  farm 
families,  if  not  to  all  of  them,  is  shown  by  sStates  in  this  chart  (Chart 
BMHE  9229-D),  The  data  shown  are  for  19h9t  but  the  story  can  easily  be 
brought  up  to  date. 


£/  Charts  Meg,  S 9233''D  and  Nog.  S 9229-D  are  based'  on  REA  estimates 
using  the  I9U0  Census  definitions  of  rural  farm.  Chart  Neg<,  9ij-17“D  is  based 
on  1950  Census  of  Pupulaticn  and  Housing  data  and  a more  restricted  definition 
of  rural  farm.  The  lattea?  figure  is  qii-oted  in  this  text;  i,  e*,  78  percent 
of  rural  farms  had  electricity  in  1950, 

3/  The  1950  Census  of  Agriculture  has  made  a preliminary  estimate  that 
39  percent  of  the  farms  had  telcplKines  in  1950,  which  this  estimate  is  based 
on  the  1950  definition  of  rural  farm. 
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By  Juns  3'^,  19^1}  no  State  had  lewer  than  50  percent  cf  the  farms  with 
electricity,  ^Torth  and  South  Dakota  and  Mississippi  had  all  meved  up  to  the 
next  classification,  tho  group  of  States  with  2^-50  percent  cf  farms  witheut 
electricity.  At  tho  other  end  of  the  distribution  are  the  States  with  mere 
than  9^  percent  of  the  farms  vri.th  electricity c.  Four  m.cre  States  .joined  this 
group.  In  the  Northeast,  there  is  Nevf  Hampshire  and  New  York;  in  the  yidv;est, 
Iowa 5 and  in  the  West,  California,  h/ 

How  farm  families  stand  in  relation  to  rural  nenfarm  and  urban  faTidlies 
with  respect  to  housing  facilities  is  shown  by  the  19^0  Census  (Chart  BMIHE 
^UlT-D) . Whereas  more  than  20  percent  of  the  farm  families  still  do  not 
have  electricity,  nearly  all  of  the  urban  families  have  electric  lights, 
Fiurtherinore,  the  condition  of  farmhouses  is  poorer  j in  19^0,  a little  mere 
than  20  percent  of  the  farir:housos  were  classed  as  dilapidated  compared  with 
about  10  percent  of  the  urban  and  rural  nonfarn. 

Farm  far  ilies  are  also  still  far  behind  riural  nonfarr  and  urban  families 
in  having  r-jrning  water  in  the  house,  and  even  fewer  farm  families  have  flush 
toilets.  However,  considerable  progress  was  made  in  installation  cf  running 
water  and  flush  toilets  in  the  past  decade.  Since  electricity  is  usually  a 
forerurjoer  of  installing  running  vrater  and  a sewage  disposal  system,  farm 
families  may  make  more  prc.gre33  along  these  lines  in  the  next  10  years.  I'iany 
may  turn  to  installing  plumbing  as  soon  as  they  can  get  the  pipes,  bathroom 
fixtures,  and  kitchen  sink. 

The  need  for  farm  housing  improvement  is  probably  greatest  in  the  North 
Central  States  and  the  South.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  farmheuses  in  the 
Scuth  in  1950  did  not  have  running  water.  And  in  th*’  North  Central  States, 
about  half  did  not  have  manning  water. 

In  addition  to  facilities  such  as  running  water,  storage  spaces  such  as 
closets,  attic,  cr  basement  are  important  construction  features  m.aking  for  o. 
more  livable  h^use  and  mare  efficient  heme  mianagemcnt  (Chart  BTT'JHE  9U18-D) , 

In  7 Southern  States  in  19^3  and  19la9,  a fifth  of  the  homes  rf  o-TOer-eperaters 
didn’t  have  any  of  the  storage  facilities  listed;  stcrerocm,  attic,  base- 
ment, utility  closet,  pantry,  or  clothes  closet.  Only  a little  more  than  60 
percent  had  any  clothofl  closets.  The  number  of  closets  in  the  house  did  not 
seem,  to  be  related  to  the  age  of  the  house.  As  many  older  houses  had  closets 
as  did  the  ney^er  ones , 

Increased  electrification  of  farm  homes,  along  writh  relatively  high 
family- income  in  recent  years,  has  been  a great  ii"petus  to  the  farm  family 
to  improve  its  household  equipm.ent.  Spending  for  household  eqaiipm.ent  by 
m.any  farm  families  has  been  relatively  high,  especially  in  the  last  half  of 
the  I9U0  decade  when  supplies  of  consumer  diurables  increased  follcv^ing 
World  War  II,  What  electricity  can  m.ean  to  farm  families  when  income  is 
relatively  high  is  shown  by  the  household  equipm.ent  inventories  cf  farm, 
families  in  four  Kansas  counties  in  19^3-19, 


^ 1951  estimates  are  from  REA  and  are  based  on  definition  cf  farm  used  by 
19^0  Census  cf  Agriculture,  while  chart  Nog.  S 9220-D  was  based  on  I9U0 
definitions  of  rural  farm. 


F/early  all  of  th©  selected  Kansas  farrdlies  with  electricity  had  a 
mechanical  refrigerator  and  a self-heating  iron,  but  only  about  half  of 
those  without  electricity  had  them  (Chart  BM?IE  9U21~'n) , Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  families  with  electricity  had  a vacuum  cleaner,  w’^lle  the  number  of 
families  with  a nonelectric  vacuum  cleaner  was  negligible. 

A washing  machine  is  often  the  first  major  item  of  household  equipment 
that  farm  families  get.  Of  these  famdlies  with  electricity,  more  than  85 
percent  had  an  electric  washing  machine.  It  is  interesting  to  stop  and  note 
that  prelimiinary  estimates  for  27  States  from  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture 
show  that  of  all  farm  families  in  the  country  that  have  electricity  about  80 
percent  now  have  an  electric  washing  machine.  In  the  North  Central  Sta'tes 
and  the  West,  the  proportion  of  farmi  families  with  electricity  that  have  an 
electric  washing  machine  is  nearly  90  percent  compared  with  about  65  percent 
in  the  South  and  85  percent  in  the  Northeast, 

Even  without  electricity,  improvement  in  household  equipment  can  be 
made  when  money  is  available.  Nearly  VO  percent  of  the  selected  Kansas 
families  that  did  not  have  electricity  had  a power-driven  washing  machine, 
and  nearly  70  percent  had  a gas  cook  stove. 

Farm  family  spending  for  household  equipment  and  furniture  was  higher 
in  1950  than  in  IvUy,  judging  by  ti:e  spending  of  account-keeping  families  in 
3 Midwestern  States  (Chart  3HNHE  9U22-D),  This  increase  followed  a sharp 
cut  in  19^4.9  from  the  record  spending  of  farm  families  for  furniture  and 
equipment  in  19U7  and  I9U8,  The  increase  from  19^9  to  l950  in  the  amount 
spent  per  person  by  farm  families,  however,  was  not  as  great  as  the  increase 
spent  by  all  U,  S,  consumers  for  these  items. 

Even  in  194V,  Moxitana  farm  families  spent  on  average  of  $300  for 
furnishings  and  household  equipment  (Chart  BHKTIE  9U23-D)  • About  UO  percent 
of  this  money  was  spent  for  major  equipment  such  as  stoves,  refrigerators, 
and  washing  machines.  Over  50  percent  was  spent  for  such  items  and  for 
small  equipment.  Only  a small  amount  was  spent  on  the  average  for  rugs  and 
for  household  textiles.  These  farm  famdlies  spent  about  $[i.O  for  furniture. 
The  relativeljr  recent  installation  of  electricity  coupled  with  the  families  * 
previously  low  inventories  undoubtedly  stim.ulated  their  equipment  buying  as 
income  permitted. 

In  Kansas  in  the  ii  relatively  high-income  counties  studied,  farmi  fami- 
lies of  5 selected  types  spent  an  average  of  over  $i450  in  the  year  from 
May  I9U6  to  May  I9I49  for  furnishings  and  equipment,  and  their  money  was 
distributed  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Montana,  Over  50  percent  was  spent 
for  major  household  equipment  and  small  equipment.  Furniture  accounted  for 
about  a fifth,  which  was  a littlb  higher  proportion  than  in  Montana,  Again 
the  average  amounts  spent  for  rugs  and  household  textiles  were  small. 

In  spite  of  increased  farm  family  buying  along  these  lines  in  recent 
years,  farm  women  still  have  far  less  in  the  way  of  household  equipment  to 
work  with  than  urban  women  (Chart  EBNHE  9^420-43),  Abfut  60  percent  of  the 
farm  families  now  have  a mechanical  refrigerator,  and  more  than  a third  have 
a gas  or  electric  cook  stove.  This  r«pr®6eirt.s  a great  increase  in  the  last 
decade,  especialdy  since  the  end  ^f  War  II.  Bift  nearly  90  percent  of 

the  urban  housewives  have  a moofeaaieaX  rai'rdgar'atotr' and  85  percent  have  a 
gas  ^r  electric  cook  st0ve. 


Tele<rision  has  considerable  rnral  - urban  difi’ererices  because  purchase 
of  sets  by  farm  families  has  been  resbi'ictei  to  those  within  broadcasting 
range  of  large  cities » On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  longer  any  marked 
difference  between  rural  and  urban  families  in  ownership  of  radios. 

Home  freezers  arc  an  item  that  many  farm  families  have  been  considering 
buying  to  make  meal  preparation  and  food  preservation  easier.  By  19‘?C,  only 
a little  more  than  10  percent  of  the  farm  fa^^ilies  had  a hom.e  freezer.  In 
addition,  about  half  tlie  farm  families  in  ly!?0  had  space  in  freezer  lockers. 
Home  freezers  were  most  prevalent  in  the  Northeast  where  iP  percent  of  the 
farm  families  have  a freezer.  The  liVest  and  the  North  Central  States  are 
close  behind.  And  about  7 percent  of  the  Southern  farm  fa’^ilies  had  one.  5/ 

This  available  material  seem.s  to  indicate  that  farm  people  have  teen 
doing  more  in  equipping  and  modernizing  their  existing  houses  than  in 
building  completely  new  houses,  '.Ve  can  see  that  in  spite  of  their  efforts, 
much  r8m.ains  to  be  done. 


£/  Estimates  on  home  freezers  based  on  data  for  2?  States  from  the  ly^O 
Census  of  Agriculture. 


Charts  referred  to  are  from  Rural  ymnlly  Living  Chart  Pocks,  prepared  f.jr  the 
ly^l  and  ly^2  Outlook  Corif erences , 
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UNITED  F.TATES  DEPASTMENT  OF  AGRJCIU.TUEE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

THE  OUl'LOOK  FOP  COTTpI^  PPODUCTS  IN  1952 

Statement  presented  By  F.  Lovestein,  at  the  29th 
Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  October  31>  1951 

Despite  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
during  the  current  season,  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  may  he  about  3 million  bales.  This  would  be  only  a little  higher 
than  the  2,2  million  bales  last  season  and  one  of  the  smallest  In  two  de- 
cades.  The  explanation  of  ‘this  situation  is  continued  strong  domestic 
and  foreign  demands 

Domestic  mill  consumption  for  the  current  season  is  estimated  at 
10,-to  10  1/2  million  bales.  Large  Inventories  of  cotton  goods  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  current  season  retarded  mill  consumption  in  August  and 
Feptember,.  but  it  Is  expected  that  high  industrial  activity,  high  consumer 
purchasing  power,  and  large  military  purchases  will  sustain  the  relatively 
high. mill  consumption,  during  the  year.  Mill  consumption  for  civilian  use 
during  the  next  few  months  is  expected  to  Increase  as  the  excessive 
textile  inventories  return  to  more  normal  levels;  Military  procure- 
ment of  cotton  goods  is  gaining  momentum  and  also  will  cause  mill  con- 
sumption of  cotton  to  increase.  This  estimate  assumes  that  inter- 
national tensions  will, not  tighten  materially  and  the  size  of ’the  military 
force  will  continue  fairly  stable,-  Exports  may  be  the  largest  since 
the  end  of  World  War’ II  or  6 million  bales.  These  exports  will 
tend  to  replenish  the  extremely  low  stocks  existing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  year  and  permit  a continuation  of  world  consumption  slightly 
below  the  record  level  of  last  year,  which  was  about  31 “5  million  bales  of 
commercial  cotton.  Consumption  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  States  was  accompanied  by  a record  production  of  synthetic  .fibers. 

The  estimates  of  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  cotton  indicate 
total  disappearance  of  16.O  to  16  l/2  million  bales.  This  would  be 
about  10  percent  larger  than  that  of  last  season  and  would  be  the  .largest 
disappearance  since-  1926. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  October  8,  about  l6,8  mi  111 on.  bales 
of  1951-52  supply  will  come  from  the  1951  crop.  This  will  be  the  fourth 
largest  crop  on  record,  having  been  surpassed  only  by  crops  produced  in 
1926,  1931 ^ and  1937*  The  large  1951  crop  is  being  produced  on  about 
28  1/2  million  acres,  the  largest  since  1937-  The  yield  per  harvested 
acre  wlj.l  average  284,7  pounds  or  the. third  highest  yield  on  record. 

The  trend  in  yield  has  been  steadily  upward  since  1925;  due  mainly  to 
widespread  adoption  of  Improved  cultural  practices,  the  use  of  higher 
yielding  variation  of  cotton,  and  shifts  in  production  to  higher  yielding 
land. 


The  carry-over  at  the  ■'cegliiiiing  of  the' season,  incTaded  in  the 
current  B’U33ply  flgure_."wa-£j 'S s2'.jpi jil.ion-'haleB-T.  This  is, the  emalleet  earry- 
orer  since  1925  and  ecjuai  to  only  about  two  months  disappearance  at  current 
rates  of  consumption  and  eipp orbs-,  .Imports  during. the  current  season  are 
estimated  at  about  the  same  le.vol  .as  last  . season;,  approxime.tely  200  thou- 
sand haies . 

• The  ■ crop,  plus  the  ■.estimated  carryrover  and  . imports  gives  a total 
supply  estimated  at  about  ; 19 ?2  mil]Lion.  running  haloes  This  .. is  l4  percent 
larger  than  the  supply  last  year ^ but  14  percent  smaller  than  the  193^“^5 
-average."  • . . " 

The  world  supply  of  commercial  cotton  presents  about,  the  same  relative 
picture  as  the  United  States  3Ui)ply,,  This  season  it  will  be  about  44 .,8 
million  bales,  4 percent  larger  'Chari.  in  1950-51-'  .The  supply  will  be  made 
up  of  about  33  >8  iriillion  ba3.ss  production  and  ll>-0  million,. bales  carry-over., 

The  world  carry '-over  is  the  smallest  since  1929  and  35  percent 
smaller  than  at  the  beginning  of  last  season,  . Carry'-over  at  the  end 
of  the  current  season  may  be  about  2,3  million  bales  larger  than  the  be- 
ginning carry-over,  bub  will  be  the  smallest  since  193^  except  for  stocks,, 
on  August.!,,  1951'*  ■ 

World  production  in  the  1951*52  season  will  be  about,  8.  milli.on 
■baies  larger  than  in  the  preceding  marketing  year.  About  7 million. -beiee  < 
of  this-  increase  will  come  from  this  year’ large  crop  In,  the.  United,  States, 
Foreign  coimtrles  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  will  increase,  their  production,' 
only  . about  one  million  bailes.  The.  countries  where  large  increases  in  . 

■pott on  production  are  expected  are  Mexico.,  Syria,  India,  Turkey  and  Pakistan. 

Becavise  of  the  short  supply  last  season,  prices  of  cotton  in  the-',. 
United  States  ^ roaohed  a record  high  last  spring.  The.  average  ten.Bppt,  ■ , 
market  price  of  a fiddling I5/16  inch  cotton  In  Ma.y  was  45*23  cents' per 
pound*  When  it  ,beca,me  appai’ent  that  a very  ■ large- cotton -crop  would  be 
harvested  in  the  1951  crop  year,  prices  declined,  despite  the  prospective, 
smaii. carry-over.  Other  price  depressing  factors  were  large  inventories 
of  textiles  at  the  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and  retailing  levels  and 
a generally  slow  demand  for  cotton  goods  since  May,  The  average  price 
received  by  . farmers  /showed  a similar  movement  , ■ dropping  to.  33 '73.  cents  per 
pound  in  Septe.oih'er  ^ i^hen  it  slightly  b-elowr  the'  parity  price  for  the.  first 
triM-  ainct;  June  19i0» 

By  .September  .5  the  average  10  spot  market  price,  was  34*10  cepts 
per. pound,  tho.  lowest  uinoe  .Jun.e  1950,  Then  the  price  began  to  move,  slowly 
upward*  On  October  17  it  was  3^i-ab  cents  .per  pound.  Price  strengthening 
factors  were  increasing  export  demand^  reductions  in,  indicated  production, 
and  the  tendency  of  farmers  to  withhold,  cotton  from  the  market,  at .prevail- 
ing prices,  . • 
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As  In  the  United  States,  the  spot  prices  of  foreign  growths  have 
fallen  sharply  from  their  peaks  of  February  1951*  This  price  decline  was 
largely  caused  hy  the  g;reatly  Increased  cotton  ci-op  in  the  United  States 
and  our  removal  of  export  restrictions.  The  prices  of  some  foreign  growths 
are  In  line  with  that  of  American  cotton  hnt  the  prices  of  other  foreign 
cottons  are  etl?.l'.  somewhat  higher. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTl'IENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


BUILDH^IG  IIATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Talk  by  Howard  Eo  Emmons,  Chief,  Farm  Construction 
and  Supplies  Staffs  Office  of  T'aterials  and  Facili- 
ties, Production  arid  l&rketing  AcJminis  tration,  at 
the  29th  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference, 
'ifi^ashington,  D.  Cc,  October  31^  19^1 


The  subject  assigned  to  me,  "Building  Materials  and  Supplies,"  contemplates, 
I presume,  a statement  on  the  outlook  f or  t he  liiture  supply  of  such  materials. 
However,  since  during  the  current  national  emergency  we  are  in  a partially  con- 
trolled economy,  I think  I would  be  remiss  if  I did  not  also  include  in  my 
statement  a simple  explanation  of  current  government  controls  on  new  construc- 
tion and  of  how  these  controls  relate  to  the  supply  of  building  materials. 

The  production  and  supply  of  practically  all  basic  mater'ials  used  in  new 
contruction  and  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing  structures  are  expected  td 
be  at  a peak  rate  during  the  coming  yearj  but  abnormal  and  artificial  forces, 
due  to  the  current  national  emergency,  will  oppose  each  other  in  a struggle  to 
direct  the  flow  of  this  supply.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extraordinary  requirements 
of  the  defense  program,  the  accelerated  needs  of  expanding  industry,  and  a high 
consumer  demand  will  undoubtedly  exceed  this  peak  rate  of  production  of  basic 
materials o On  the  other  hand,  government  restrictions  and  other  control  devices 
will  direct  the  supply  into  the  mnst  essential  uses. 

The  supply  of  building  materials  for  farm  construction,  for  example,  will 
be  limited  due  to  competition  wdth  more  essential  uses  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed;  but  governm.ent  controls  on  credits,  new  construction 
projects,  and  materials  will  tend  to  favor  farm  construction  over  other,  less 
essential  types  of  construction. 

You  will  notice  that  I refer  principally  to  the  basic  naterials.  I mean 
by  basic  materials  the  mill  forms  and  shapes  of  steel,  copner,  and  aluminum. 

My  reason  for  this  is  that  during  World  War  H,  when  we  had,  of  necessity,  a 
government-controlled  economy,  it  was  determined — to  paraphrase  a political 
axiom — that  as  goes  the  use  of  the  basic  materials  of  steel,  cooper,  and 
alminum,  so  goes  the  use  of  all  other  materials.  In  other  v;ords,  by  control- 
ling by  allocation  the  supply  of  steel,  copper;  and  aluminum,  it  is  unnecessary 
similarly  to  control  the  supply  of  other  materials,  since  the  latter  naturally 
follow  the  trend  of  the  former  because  of  their  close  interrelationship. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  basic  theory  behind  the ■ Controlled  Materials  Plan  by 
which  the  Defense  Production  Administration  and  the  National  Production 
Authority  are  currently  regulating  the  supply  and  distribution  of  critical 
materials.  Therefore,  we  should  keep  in  mind  this  concept  in  gauging  the 
trends  of  materials  supply. 
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Steel  production  is  at  its  peak  and  is  being  expanded  still  more.  However, 
the  supply  is  short  of  demand  in  varying  degrees  according  to  forms  and  shapes 
of  steel.  Right  now  heavy  structural  shapes,  needed  in  huge  tonnages  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  industry  itself,  are  in  most  critical  supply,  and  their 
use  in  construction  is  being  strictly  regulated.  Fortunately,  however,  very 
little  heavy  structural  steel  is  used  in  farm  construction.  The  same  is  true 
of  steel  plate,  except  that  steel  plate  is  used  in  some  end  products  required 
on  farms,  such  as  large-diameter  i/ell  casing  for  irrigation  wells  in  the 
Southwest,  However,  farmers  use  large  quantities  of  other  steel  products, 
such  as  steel  roofing,  steel  pipe,  woven  wire  fencing,  barbed  wire,  and  nails 
and  staples j and  these  products  will  be  in  increasingly  tight  supply  as  the 
demands  of  the  defense  program  mount.  For  the  next  several  months,  at  least, 
these  products  in  galvanized  finish  will  be  especially  scarce,  due  to  the  acute 
shortage  of  zinc  for  galvanizing  purposes;  but  later  in  the  year  it  is  hoped 
that  the  zinc  shortage  will  be  somewhat  alleviated. 

Copper  mill  products  of  all  forms  and  shapes  may  be  expected  to  become 
increasingly  hard  to  get.  Moreover,  the  use  of  copper  for  certain  purposes  is 
noviT  restricted,  so  that  a farmer  should  determine  whether  or  not  these  restric- 
tions permit  the  use  if  he  contemplates  using  copper  pipe  or  tubing  or  some 
other  copper  product  in  a construction  project.  The  use  of  insulated  copper 
electric  cable  is  not  restricted  but  this  product  is  already  getting  scarce  in 
distributor  inventories. 

Aluminum  in  mill  forms  and  shapes  is  rarely  used  in  farm  construction, 
but  aluminum  end  products,  such  as  aluminum  roofing,  will  be  available  only  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  repair  and  maintenance  requirements. 

The  multitude  of  end  products  containing  these  three  basic  metals,  such 
as  builders  hardware,  electrical  devices,  plumbing  and  heating  equipment,  and 
general  hardware  supplies,  will  of  course  be  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  such 
metals.  Moreover,  the  quality  of  many  end  products  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
lower  grades,  due  to  substitution  of  less  critical  materials,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  last  war  when  so  many  ’’Victory*'  models  of  products  appeared  on  the 
market. 

Paints  will  probably  continue  in  plentiful  supply,  as  during  World  War  II, 
but  the  quality  standards  may  be  lowered,  due  to  shortages  of  certain  chemicals 
used  in  paint  formulas.  Bristle  brushes  are  already  disappearing  from  dealer 
stocks,  although  there  seems  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  horse-hair,  horse-hair 
mixture  with  bristles,  and  nylon  brushes. 

Lumber  and  lumber  products  are  in  plentiful  supply  nationally,  but  area 
shortages  are  bound  to  occur,  due  to  transportation  difficulties  or  to  unusual 
area  demands,  such  as  in  an  area  where  a new  Atomic  Energy  plant  is  being  con- 
structed, Plywood  will  become  scarcer  as  more  plywood  is  used  as  a substitute 
for  sheet  metal. 
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Cement  production  is  only  slightly/’  below  capacity,  but,  again,  area 
shortages  will  occur  due  to  thdnsportation  difficulties  or  unusual  area  demands. 

Masonry  and  clay  products  should  present  no  problem. 

Composition  products,  such  as  v^all  board,  insulating  board  and  non-metallic 
roofing  should  be  in  good  supply  but  v.dll  be  in  increasing  demand  as  substitutes 
for  more  critical  materials. 

Altogether^  during  the  hext  six  months  or  so,  beyond  vj-hich  period  it  is 
difficult  to  forecast  demands,  there  should  be  an  ample  supply  of  building 
materials  and  supplies,  provided  that  purchases  are  held  to  essential  needs,' 
substitutions  for  critical  materials  are  made  wherever  practicable,  and  re-* 
quirements  are  anticipated  well  in  advance.  Hand-to-mouth,  buying  and  prompt 
deliveries,  of  course,  will  not  be  the  order  of  the  situation' in  nrospect. 

Now,  to  turn  to  government  controls  on  new  construction,  I think  I can 
most  succinctly  cover  the  subject  by  reading  to  you  a brief  statement  prepared 
by  our  office  for  the  Farm.  Finance  Review,  which  I now  quote; 

"In  addition  to  credit  controls,  farm  construction,  like  all  other  tjq^es- 
of  construction,  is  subject  to  materials  controls.  These  controls  are 
administered  as  part  of  the  Controlled  Materials  Plan,  under  which  steel, 
copper  and  aluminum  are  allocated  to  each  segment  of  the  economy  and, 
ultimately,  to  individual  users  of  these  materials. 

"The:  basic  regulations  issued  by  the  National  Production  Authority  which 
are  applicable  to  construction  are  NPA  Order  M-ljA,  C'T  Regulation  6,  and 
Direction  1 to  Regulation  6.  NPA  Order  J—UA  prohibits  the  commencement 
of  construction  of  all  tyoes  of  buildings,  structures  and  projects  using 
more  than  specified  ajitounts  of  controlled  materials  unless  the  owner 
either  receives  an  authorized  construction  schedule  and  an  allotment  of 
controlled  materials,  or  is  permitted  to  self-certify  his  orders  for  con- 
trolled m.aterials  to  be  used  in  the  construction.  It  also  prohibits  the 
use  of  copper  and  aluminum  for  ornamental  and  certain  other  purposes. 

"CI^P  Reg.  6 prescribes  the  manner  in  which  construction  schedules  are 
authorized  and  allotm.ents  are  made. 

"Direction  1 to  CJIP  Regulation  6,  which  is  of  greatest  importance  to 
farmers,  provides  for  self -certification  of  construction  schedules  and 
orders  for'  controlled  materials,  and  for  use  of  DO.  (Defense  Order) 
ratings  for  other  building  m.aterials  and  equipment  needed  to  complete 
the  structure,  by  persons  vhiose  requirements  for  controlled  materials 
are  belcw  certain  specified  minimums.  For  farm  construction,  the  self- 
certification  limits  are  2 tons  of  carbon  steel  and  200  pounds  of  copper 
per  project  per  calendar  quarter,  with  no  self-certification  permitted 
for  alloy  and  stainless'  steel  or  aluminum.  These  self-certification 
limits  apply  only  to  the  metals  in  their  mill  shapes  and  forms  and  not 
to  manufactured  products  containing  these  metals  which  m.ay  be  used  in 
construction.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  farm  plant,  farm  dwellings  are 
subject  to ’the  same  self-certification  limits  as  permitted  for  other 
types  of  farm  construction  rather  than  to  the  somev/hat  lower  limitations 
applicable  to  urban  residential  structures* 


“The  effect  of  these  self -certification  provisions  is  that  .-nost  farm 
construction,  which  generally  does  not  require  materials  in  excess  of 
the  limits  specified  for  self-certification,  is  not  subject  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  government.  Another  effect  is  that 
orders  placed  for  controlled  materials  for  small  construction  projects 
have  the  same  priority  as  those  for  large  projects 

*'To  self-certify  orders  for  controlled  materials,  a farmer,  or  his 
authorized  representative,  places  the  symbol  U-!*8  on  his  orders  for 
materials  and  designates  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  delivery  is  re- 
quired, An  example  of  such  a certification  for  controlled  materials  is; 

•U-8-1Q52,  Certified  under  QW  Reg,  6 

/s/  John  Jones  ’ 

”To  obtain  non-controlled  materials  or  machinery  necessary  to  cgmplete 
a project  for  which  controlled  materials  have  been  self -certified,  a 
farmer  or  his  authorized  representative  may  apply  a DO  rating  by  certi- 
fying his  purchase  orders  in  the  following  manner: 

tDo-U-8,  Certified  under  CMP  Reg,  No.  6, 

Delivery  required;  January  1$,  1952, 

/s/  John  Doe’ 

"Farmers  who  wish  to  construct  buildings  or  projects  requiring  controlled 
materials  in  excess  of  the  self-certification  limits,  must,  like  other 
builders,  apply  for  an  authorized  construction  schedule  and  an  allotment 
of  controlled  materials  before  commencing  construction.  Applications  are 
submitted  on  Form  CMP-UC  and  filed  with  the  State  Office  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  in  the  State  where  the  construction  is  to  be 
located.  Such  applications  are  reviewed  and  acted  upon  in  the  light  of 
the  relative  essentiality  of  the  proposed  project  and  the  need  for  it  in 
terms  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  food  program,  iiYhere  the  applica- 
tion is  for  replacement  of  a facility  lost  or  destroyed  because  of  events 
beyond  the  control  of  the  oiimer,  such  personal  hardship  may  also  be  a 
factor  in  approving  or  disapproving  an  application, 

"The  regulations  governing  farm  construction  are  necessarily  described 
here  in  somewhat  broad  terms.  Specific  questions  on  the  application  of 
construction  controls  to  on-farm  construction  may  be  directed  to  PMA 
State  Offices," 

In  conclusion,  I might  add  that  a farm  construction  project  includes  not 
only  the  complete  erection  of  a building,  such  as  a farm  dwelling,  but  also 
alterations  and  additions.  It  does  not  include  repairs,  where  a structure  is 
merely  restored  to  its  original  condition.  It  does  include  the  rewiring  of  a 
building  with  heavier  or  more  extensive  wiring,  or  the  addition  of  a bathroom, 
or  the  initial  installation  of  plumbing,  A farm  construction  project  includes 
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the  drilling  of  a water  well,  the  installation  of  irrigation  piping  that  is 
non-portable,  the  erection  of  a farm  fence,  and  other  improvements  to  real 
propertyo 

Compared  to  the  situation  in  vTorld  "''ar  II,  it  should  be  noted,  the  farmer 
has  a "good  deal,"  in  that  he  can  now  self-certify  priority  ratings  for  all  of 
his  average  requirements  of  materials  for  new  construction  and  maintenance  and 
repairs,  whereas  then  he  was  given  only  very  limited  and  ineffective  priority 
assistance* 

Let  us  not  abuse  this  nrivilege  and  risk  losing  it,  but  let  us  utilize  it 
as  fully  as  vre  need  to  in  carrying  out  a tremendous  agricultural  production 
program,  the  challenge  of  which  the  farmers  of  this  nation  are  so  nobly  meeting 
at  this  time  a 
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Prospects  are  that  the  restricted  sup-^ly  of  materials  available  for 
consumers^  durable  goods  vrill  airtail  substantiallj'’  the  production  of  most 
of  these  items  in  19520  Eor  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  allocations  of  steel 
will  be  at  about  half  the  rate  of  consunption  in  the  fj.rst  six  months  of 
I95O0  Allocations  of  copper  and  aluminuifir  will  be  a somewhat  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  base  rate  of  consumptiohe  Por  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
allocations  have  not  been  set,  but  increases  in  total  supplies  available  for 
all  purposes  may  about  keep  pace  vdth  x'isesdn  military  requirements  as  they 
are  nov/  soheduled.  This  inplies  bhat  the  amount  allotted  for  consumers* 
durables  during- the  year  may  be  about  the  same  as  the  first  quarter  rate^ 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  automobile  industry,  manufacturers  of  consumers* 
durables  are  free  to  "stretch”  their  allotted  materials  and  to  utilize  in- 
ventories on  hand  to  reach  as  high  a production  rate  as  they  are  able  to 
attaino  They  may  change  models  and  use  substitutes  which  are  available  in 
order  to  conserve  scarce,  materials.  They  may  vary  their  product  "mix”  by 
shifting  materials  allocated  for  one  product  to  another  for  which  the  demand 
is  greater#  . • . 

Such  savings  in  the  use  of  allocated  materials  will  in  many  instances 
prevent  output  from  falling  as  much  as  the  cut  in  allocated  material So  Never- 
theless, the  maintenance  of  the  first  quarter  rate  of  allocations  during  the 
year  would  restrict  production  of  consumers*  durable  goods  appreciably  belcv/ 
that  of  the  past  3;.. or  4 years,  vdth  an  occasiona,!  exception.  On  the  basis  of 
past  relationships,  such  production  would  be  less  than  consumers'  derjand. 


There'  are  at  least  tvp  special  circiimstances,  however ,th:? t alter  the  su-’xiy 
pictureo  The  first  is  that  vre  approach  this  period  of  forced  curtailment  in 
output  vrith  unusually  large  stocks  of  these  products  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  retailers*  The  peal:  in  such  stocks  was  reached 
in  the  summer  of  1951 j and  there  has  been  some  curtailment  since  that  time, 
especially  in  retail  stocks,  but  they  are  still  high  in  relation  to  usual 
trade  pra.ctices.  The  reduction  in  inventories  has  been  obtained  principally 
by  curtailing  production  rather  than  by  a.n  lncrea,se  in  consumer  purchases. 
Second,  consumers*  durable  goods  buying  has  prcceedo  d at  a relatively  Slov/ 
pace  since  the  first  quarter  of  this  j'earo  Initially  this  slackening  in 
demand  appr eared  to  be  merely  a reaction  to  the'  v/aves  of  ferv/ard  buying 
immediately  following  the  Korean  invasion  last  sirjiV.er  and  again  af-ter'  the 
setback  in  the  Korean  war  near  the  end  of  .195C<i  The  lull  in  buying  has  been 
extended,  hovrever,  for  more  than  6 months,  and  the  latest  sales  figures  shov: 
little  change  on  a seasonally  adjusted  basis.  In  terms  cf  supplies  for 
consumers;  this  has  meant  that  output  has  been  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
current  demands.. 
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Thusj  for  household  appliances  as  a group,  the  initial  outs  in  material 
utilization  in  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  1951  were  anticipated  "by 
voluntary  cuts  in  production  in  order  to  limit  inventory  accumulation. 
Furthermore,  inventories  now  provide  some  reserve  for  the  deeper  cuts  in 
materials  scheduled  for  the  first  quarter  of  1952.  On  the  other  hand  any 
substantial  pick^Up  in  the  demand  for  these  products  wuld  absorb  the  stocks 
on  hand  rather  rapidly. 

This  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  generalizing  on  the  demand  supply 
situation  for  consunErs*  durables.  There  is  considerable  variation  from 
product  to  product.  Let  us  summarize  the  demand  supply  situation  for  a few 
of  the  major  household  equipment  items. 

The  first  of  these  in  terms  of  value  is  television,  Although  it  had  its 
first  impact  in  urban  centers,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  rural 
areas  as  vrell.  In  1950,  a total  of  7.5  million  sets  were  produced.  Output 
continued  high  through  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  Then,  as  consumer  buying 
declined  and  inventories  began  to  accumulate,  the  rate  of  output  vra,s  curtailed 
with  the  decline  extending  through  most  of  the  summer.  In  the  early  fall 
months  output  was  again  on  the  increase,  as  a substantial  plck«.up  in  buying 
reduced  inventories  at  all  stages  of  production  and  distribution.  At  their 
pealc  early  in  the  siunmer,  television  inventories  reached  2.5  million  sets. 
Preliminary  data  indicate  that  at  the  end  of  September  these  stocks  had  been 
pared  below  the  2 million  mark. 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  demand  since  mid»r*summer,  this  represents  a 
considerable  shift  in  the  ’’reserve”  supply  of  television  sets  at  a time  when 
output  is  to  be  restricted  by  materials  shortages.  In  the  first  9 months  of 
1951,  output  of  television  receivers  has  been  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  5*5 
million  sets.  This  compares  with  an  annual  rate  of  6,3  million  sets  in  the 
base  period,  i.e, , the  first  half  of  195^. 

Electric  refrigerator  production  reached  6.2  million  in  1950,  about  1*5 
million  higher  than  the  previous  peak  output  in  19^8*  the  early  months 
of  1951,  production  continued  at  the  hi^  rate  attained  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  in  the  second  quarter,  stocks  began  to  pile  up  and  production  was  CU3>- 
tailed.  The  parallel  with  television  is  very  close,  with  stocks  reaching  a 
peak  of  over  1 million  refrigerators  in  the  early  summer  months,  and  being 
reduced  somewhat  in  the  succeeding  few  months.  The  principal  difference 
betvreen  the  two  products  is  that  refrigerator  sales  showed  considerably  less 
pick--up  in  August  and  September,  and  the  continued  liquidation  of  inventories 
Was  achieved  primarily  by  the  m^ntenance  of  a low  production  rate.  For  the 
first  9 months  of  1951  as  a idiole,  refrigerators  were  produced  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  million,  as  con^jared  v/ith  a rate  of  6^  million  in  the  base 
period, 

A considerably  different  situation  exists  in  the  case  of  farm  and  hoae 
freezers.  The  strong  demand  which  developed  in  the  latter  part  of  1950  has 
been  followed  by  a continued  high  rate  of  ‘buying  ia  1951*  Stocks  reached  a 
low  point  soon  after  Korea  and  remained  relatively  loxv  through  the  first 
quarter  of  1951.  They  rose  only  moderately  in  the  second  and  third  qtiarter 
of  this  year  and  production  has  been  maintained  at  an  annual  rate  of  1 million 
freezers  as  coc^red  with  a rate  of  700,000  in  the  base  period. 


Electric  washing  ma.chines  were  produced  at  an  animal  rate  of  3 million 
in  the  first  9 months  of  1951  r iii  comparison  v/ith  4 million  in  1950.  There 
has  "been  no  significant  stock  accumulation  during  1951 1 shipments  v;ere 
only  moderately  curtailed  during  the  second  quarter  in  contrast  to  the  sharp 
cuthacks  in  output  of  most  appliances.  In  the  early  fall  months  shipments 
v;ere  at  about  the  same  rate  as  earlier  in  the  year  and  stocks  vrere  about 
in  line  v;ith  sales.  The  production  of  v.ashers  in  the  base  period  v;as  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4 million  unitSo 

Vacuum  cleaners  represent  a slightD.y  different  picture  in  that  output 
in  1950  .was  no.t  up  to  the  peak  reached  in  1947.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
the  familiar  pattern  of  high  output  at  the  beginning  of  1951  s ^^d  sharp 
curtailment  in  the  sprir.g  and  summer.  Output  increased  in  Sepbember  although 
it  remained  a little  below  the  2 3/4  million  annual  rate  for  the  first 
9 manths  of  1951*  An  analysis  of  the  longtime  relationship  betv;een  disposabl 
income  and  the  sales  of  vacuum  cleaners  indicates  that  this  rate  of  output  is 
about  that  indicated  on  the  basis  of  income  in  that  period.  The  otitput  of 
vacuum  cleaners  in  the  base  period  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  3-4  million  units 

Output  of  domestic  cooking  stoves  end  ranges  has  been  moderately  lower 
in  1951  than  the  record  5*2  million  units  in  1950® 

Curtailment  in  output  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  was  especially 
sharp,  v.dth  shipments  for  a fev/  months  being  down  more  than  50  percent  from 
the  rate  in  the  first  quarter.  Eor  the  electric  ranges,  data  are  available 
on  stocks,  and  these  show  very  considerable  accuraula.tion  In  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  as  soles  declined, 

Eor  cooking  stoves  and  ranges  together  production  in  the  base  pefiod 
was  c.t  an  annual  rate  of  4,8  million. 

Furniture  has  been  less  affected  than  appliances  by  the  buying  waves  of 
the  past  ;^ear,  altliou^-h  demand  vras  strong  throughout  1950,  reflecting  the 
housing  boom.  Some  slackening  in  demand  occurred  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1951,  however,  and  production  of  furniture  v/as  redticed  about  !1,C  percent  as 
inventories  increased.  The  principal  rise  in  furniture  inventories  vras  in 
retail  stores,  but  by  the  end  of  the  summer  these  had  been  brought  back 
towe.rd  a more  normal  relationship  v/ith  sales.  Stocks  of  manufacturers  are 
still  somewhat  high. 

Hestrictions  on  the  use  of  materials  will  affect  furniture  manufactiire 
for  those  items  made  of  metal.  In  general  the  controlled  materials  v/ill  be 
allotted  to  these  producers  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  appliances.  Those 
products  for  v’hich  meta-1  is  only  a small  portion  of  the  total  materials  used 
can  often  be  changed  so  as  to  ’’stretch"  the  supioly  of  these  scarce  materials 
in  order  to  keep  up  output  fairly  v/ell.  The  basic  materials  such  as  wood  and 
fabrics  are,  of  course,  in  good  supply. 

how,  a final  v/ord  about  automobiles.  Here,  the  demaud-supply  situation 
differs  from  that  of  the  household  equipment  in  a number  of  i:7iportant  re- 
spects, The  gap  in  supplies  resulting  from  the  v/ar  period  had  been  fully 
closed  for  the  household  appliances  v/ell  before  the  Korean  invasion.  In  the 
case  of  automobiles,  hoxi/ever,  the  closing  of  the  gap  v/as  a longer  process. 


l/hile  no  very  precise  calculations  can  lie  made  about  the  v/aftime  bacldog, 
our  study  of  age' distribution  of  automobiles  suggests  that  the  backlog 
demand  vmis  just  about  filled  in  1950*  I’evertheless,  there  is  still  a higher 
proportion  of  relatively  aged  automobiles  than  of  household  appliances 
nearing  the  usual  sorappage  age. 

Accordingly  when  the  slackening  in  buying  of  consumers^  durable  goods 
began  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951*  automobiles  were  somewhat  less  affected 
than  household  appliances.  I’niereas  the  production  of  appliances  was  cur- 
tailed because  of  rising  inventories,  the  production  of  automobiles  was 
curbed  only  to  the  extent  required  by  irestrictiona  upon  the  use  of  i.iaterials. 
Stocks  of  nev;  cars  in  the  hands  of  dealers  were  rather  well  balanced  in 
relation  to  sales  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter,  and  they  gradually 
drifted  downward  in  the  next  several  months.  Hew  oar  sales  remained  generally 
, steady  thi'oughout  the  summer  months  which  is  normally  a period  of  substantial 
seasonal  advance.  Since  output  has  been  curtailed  substantially  v/hile  sales 
have  been  maintained,  stocks  of  cars  have  grad\ially  declined.  They  are  now. 
somewhat  low  in  relation  to  sales*  / 

. IXiring  the  first  9 months  of  this  year  output  of  passenger  cars  has  been 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  5 million.  This  rate  has  been  gradually  r&f 
stricted,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952  output  is  to  be  restricted  to  an 
annual  rate  of  4 million. 

In  summary,  the  output  of  consumers’  durable  goods  in  1952  is  to  be 
curtailed  moderately  from  the  1951  level.  In  most  instances  the  rate  of 
output  scheduled  for  the  first  quarter  of  1952  is  not  far  below  consumer 
demand  in  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  1951 » although  by  most  standards 
the  latter  appeared  to  be  somewhat  lov;  in  relation  to  current  income  levels. 

A substantial  rise  in  stocks  of  household  appliances  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1951  has  been  partially  absorbed  in  recent  months,  but  stocks  are  still 
relatively  high  in  relation  to  sales  at  the  present  time  and  provide  some 
reserve  to  offset  the  restriction  in  output  in  the  immediate  months  ahead. 
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SUGAR  OUTLOOK 


Remarks  by  Thomas  Allen,  Deputy  Director, 
Sugar  Branch,  Production  & Marketing 
Administration,  at  29th  Annual  Agricultural 
Outlook  Conference,  Washington,  D,C, 

October  31,  1951 


NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  Sugar  situation  in  the  domestic  and  vrorld  markets  since  the  outbreak 
of  fighting  in  Korea  has  been  the  most  unusual  in  history.  During 
practically  this  entire  IG-rnonth  period  prices  in  the  v/orld  market  have 
been  above  a ijarity  v/ith  prices  in  the  United  States,  The  reason  is 
that  supplies  provided  for  the  United  States  under  the  quota  system  of 
the  Sugar  Act  have  been  sufficient  to  avoid  the  inflationary  influences 
affecting  world  prices.  The  situation  became  most  acute  in  late  June  of 
this  year  when  the  rforld  price  rose  to  more  than  2 cents  per  pound  above 
a parity  :vith  the  United  States  price.  Since  then,  prices  in  both  markets 
haVe  declined  appreciably,  but  prices  in  the  world  market  have  declined 
more  and  appear  to  be  approaching  a parity  with  United  States  prices. 

For  the  coming  year,  world  supplies  outside  of  the  iron  curtain  countries 
may  not  be  greatly  different  from  what  they  v/er'e  in  the  past  year.  Smaller 
supplies  of  beet  sugar  from  the  1951  hai'vest  in  the  United  States  and  several 
European  countries  should  roughly  offset  increased  supplies  anticipated 
from,  the  1951-1952  harvest  in  Cuba  and  Puei-to  Rico,  Barring  a recurrence 
of  war  scares,  however,  it  appears  doubtful  that  foreign  countries  v/lll 
bid  for  su;:^ar  with  such  disregard  of  price,  as  seemed  to  characterize  their 
buying  during  the  first  half  of  1951, 

The  United  States  depends  upon  imports  for  over  40  percent  of  its  sugar. 
Decreases  in  domestic  production  are  offset  by  increases  in  imports.  Since 
increased  supplies  are  exxjected  to  become  available  in  the  Caribbean  prcw 
ducing  areas,  the  reduction  in  this  yearns  production  of  beet  sugar  should 
not  affect  supplies  for  consumers. 

The  comparative  stability  in  domestic  sugar  prices,  while  production  costs 
and  prices  of  competing  crops  have  risen,  was  the  major  cause  of  the  sharp 
reduction  in  the  1951  sugar  beet  acreage.  Since  sugarcane  is  produced 
in  essentially  one  crop  areas,  incomes  from  alternative  agricultural  enters 
prises  have  comparatively  little  affect  on  the  production  of  cane  sugar, 

Even  though  domestic  5\:^ar  prices  rise,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  maintain  a greater  degree  of  stability  than  prices  of  most  competing 
crops.  The  1952  sugar  beet  acreage  will  be  dependent  primarily  upon  the 
price  trends  and  prospects  of  alternative  crops. 
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UIIITED  STATES  DEPAR'B’ENT  OF  AGRTCnLTUP.E 
Agrieultiiral  Research  Administration 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economi.cs 


RUMl  HEALTH 


Talk  by  Jean  !•  Pennock,  Family  Economics  Division, 
at  the  29th  Annual  Outlook  Conference,  Washington, 
D*  Co,  November  1,  ly5l 


In  this  year's  chart  book  we  have  included  five  charts  that  approach  th^ 
rural  health  situation  from  different  aspects:  Infant  mortality,  one  of  the 
best  general  over-all  indexes  of  health  levels;  morbidity,  as  shown  in  a 
special  survey  made  in  one  State;  the  supply  aspect,  here  corifined  to  physicians; 
and  the  cost  aspect,  as  shown  by  iiie  expenditures  of  account-keeping  families  in 


selected  States  and  of  all  U, 
by  medical  prepayment  plans* 


S,  consumers,  and  by  the  coverage  given  consumers 


Infant  mortality  chart 

On  the  ViThole  the  picture  this  chart  presents  is  not  a bad  one.  Death 
rates  are  e:qDressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  deaths  under  one  year  per  1,000 
live  births.  This  chart  shows  that  26  States,  more  than  half  the  total  number 
of  States,  had  rates  below  30  in  19li3,  the  last  year  for  ?irhich  statistics  were 
available  when  the  chart  book  went  to  press  in  September,  An  additional  l5 
States  had  rates  ranging  from  30  to  39»  However,  the  rural  rate  for  the  entire 
U,  S,  was  33.1  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  States  vdth  rates  under  30,  be- 
cause the  rates  in  the  South,  that  region  that  is  so  very  important  in  any  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  rural  population,  are  moderately  high# 

A similar  chart  shovfing  urban  rates  would  differ  somiewhat  from  this. 

There  would  be  nine  fewer  States  shaded  to  show  a rate  \inder  30  and  only  two 
fewer  with  rates  above  UO*  In  spite  of  this  less  favorable  distribution,  the 
Uo  S,  rate  for  the  total  urb'an  population  is  two  points  lower  than  that  for  the 
rural  population.  The  explanation  for  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
urban  population  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  States  T^-here  the  urban  rates  are 
favorable,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  rural  population, 

I wish  I could  show  a series  of  charts  like  this,  going  back  over  the 
years,  to  point  up  forcibly  how  marked  the  improvement  in  infant  mortality 
rates  has  been.  Even  such  a short  time  age  as  lyli-O  the  rate  for  the  U,  S.  as 
a whole  was  ii7,  no  State  had  achieved  what  is  now  the  average,  and  one  State 
had  a rate  over  100.  In  1930  the  average  rate  was  69,  in  1920  it  was  86,  and 
in  1915,  when  the  computation  of  the  rate  was  undertaken  for  the  group  of  States 
knoirm  as  the  birth-registration  area,  it  was  100. 

I mentioned  a few  minutes  ago  that  the  19U8  rural  rate  was  a few  points 
higher  than  the  urban.  This  has  been  true  for  a good  many  years  now  but  it  has 
not  always  been  so.  In  the  early  days  of  these  statistics  the  rioral  rates  were 
consistently  better  than  the  urban.  The  positions  were  reversed  during  the 
1920  »s. 
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One  point  that  stands  out  v;hen  the  urban  and  rural  rates  are  con^jared 
is  that  the  range  among  the  States  on  the  rural  rates  is  greater  than  on  the 
\ir‘ban.  The  lowest  rates  are  always  rural  rates.  Usually  t\i70  or  three  States 
each  year  iid.ll  report  rural  rates  tliat  are  lower  than  any  urban  rates. 

Probably  the  four  States  with  the  best  records  as  to  rural  rates  over  a period 
of  time  are  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  These  States  frequently 
have  rural  rates  lower  than  any  urban  rate.  Then  at  the  other  end  of  the 
range,  we  have  two  States  whose  rural  rates  alwa5’’s  exceed  the  worst  urban  rate 
by  10  points  or  more^ 

1-fliat  are  the  factors  that  make  the  infant  mortality  rates  what  they  are? 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  racial  con^osition  of  the  population.  I'/hen  the 
urban  or  rural  rates  for  the  white  race  and  others  are  compared,  State  by  State, 
the  white  rates  are  always  best,  Uegro  rates  higher  than  white,  and  other  nonr- 
white — Indian  and  Oriental — usually  higher  than  Hegro.  These  differences  for 
the  most  part  are  not  inherent  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  races  but 
are  the  result  of  sociological  and  economic  differences  associated  mth  race. 

There  is  considerable  difference  from  State  to  State  in  the  relationship 
of  the  white  and  llegro  rateso  A few  States  have  rural  rates  for  the  txiro  races 
within  a few  points  of  each  other;  a considerably  larger  number  have  Negro 
rural  rates  from  50  percent  to  over  100  percent  higher  than  the  white  rural. 

The  urban  rates,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  al\ira,ys  show  v/ide  disparities  be~ 
tween  the  races. 

Negroes  form  a relatively  important  jiart  of  the  population  all  through 
the  South,  both  urban  and  rural,  and  the  over-all  rates  are  almost  in- 
variably appreciably  increased  by  the  Negro  rates.  In  the  North,  the  Negro 
component  does  not  increase  the  over-all  rate  more  than  two  or  three  points 
above  the  white  rate.  The  Indian  rates,  although  highest  of  all,  have  no 
marked  effect  on  State  rates  except  in  Arizona. 

Credit  for  the  icprovement  in  infant  mortality  rates  goes  to  advances 
in  medical  knowledge  and  services,  imprcved  sanitation,  bettor  dietary  habits, 
and  the  higher  standard  of  living  we  have  attained.  The  effects  of  some 
of  these  show  up  dramatically  when  the  infant  mortality  rates  for  specific 
diseases  are  examined,  Pnevimonia,  which  in  1920  took  the  lives  of  14  infants 
out  of  every  1,000  born.  In  lO-'tS  took  loss  than  4.-  No  great  head’my  was  made 
against  this  disease  until  after  1935,  when  the  use  of  first,  the  seras,  then 
the  sulfas,  and  finally  the  antibiotics  brought  the  rate  tumbling.  Inprove- 
ments  in  sanitary  practices,  better  refrigeration  and  better  control  of  the 
milk  supply  in  particular  have  played  a large  part  in  decreasing  the  toll  from 
diarrhea  and  enteritis.  The  rates  have  been  just  about  halved  in  each  decade 
since  1920;  in  that  year  the  rate  was  about  15,  now  it  is  less  than  2. 

Ue  have  not  been  equally  successful  against  all  causes  of  infant  deaths. 
Premature  birth,  always  the  most  important  cause  of  infant  deaths,  is  the 
outstanding  case  in  this  group.  The  rate  has  been  cut  almost  in  half  since 
1920  but  this  rate  of  decrease  is  so  much  less  than  has  been  attained  against 
most  other  causes  of  infant  deaths  that  premature  birth  is  now  responsible  for 
almost  a third  of  all  infant  deaths  whereas  in  1920  it  was  responsible  for  less 
than  a fourth. 
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One  problem  in  the  use  of  such  statistics  as  these  is  to  recognize 
the  possible  errors  and  biases  that  may  be  in  them.  In  the  case  of  infant 
mortality  such  a source  of  error  lies  in  the  under-reporting  of  births  or 
deaths,  A study  of  the  under— reporting  of  births  and  the  biases  involved  v;as 
made  in  connection  vdth  the  19^0  Census.  It  vms  found  that  there  was  a 
greater  degree  of  under-reporting  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas,  more  in  the 
South  than  in  other  regions,  more  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites,  'fe  do  not 
know  as  much  about  the  under-reporting  of  deaths  and,  particularly,  how  it 
differs  from  one  segiaent  of  the  population  to  another  althoug  a study  of  this 
is  undervjay  in  connection  v;ith  the  195C  Census.  If  the  errors  in  the  two 
bodies  of  data  that  give  us  the  infant  mortality  rate — birth  da.ta  and  death 
data — are  of  the  sane  magnitude,  vre  v;ill  still  have  a true  mortality  rate. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  for  the  country  as  a whole  this  is  so,  but 
there  is  less  confidence  that  it  holds  v;hen  various  t^^es  of  classification 
of  the  data  are  introduced. 


Chart  on  •physician-ipp-pulation  ratios 

This  chart  presents  another  reason  v/hy  the  infant  mortality  rate  is 
higher  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas — there  are  fewer  physicians  in  relation  to 
the  population  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas. 

The  classification  system  used  in  this  chart  departs  from  the  standard 
rural— urban  break  of  the  Census,  because  the  pattern  of  medical  services  in 
the  smaller  cities  is  more  like  that  of  the  rural  population  as  defined  by 
Census  than  like  that  of  the  larger  cities.  To  combine  the  tovms  and  small 
cities  v/ith  the  large  cities  obscures  some  of  the  real  differences  in  the 
pattern  of  medical  service.  The  classification  used  here  is  on  a county  basis. 
It  recognizes  tv;o  sizes  of  metropolitan  area.s.  Then  come  the  counties  that 
do  not  contain  a large  city  but  are  on  the  outskirts  of  a metropolitan  area 
and  so  have  access  to  the  medical  services  of  the  big  city,  finally  come  the 
counties  separated  from  a large  city  by  at  least  the  breadth  of  another  county. 
These  ''isolated"  counties  are  subdivided  into  two  groups  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a tov/n  as  large  as  2,500  population. 

In  19^9  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  was  more  than  three  tines 
higher  in  the  greater  metropolitan  counties  than  in  isolated  rural  counties. 

The  greater  metropolitan  ratio  v/as  more  than  double  the  ratio  in  the  isolated 
semi-rural  countios.  Lesser  metropolitan  counties  had  a lov/er  ratio  than 
greater  metropolitan  but  vrell  above  that  of  the  two  rural  groups.  The  counties 
adjacent  to  metropolitan  areas  had  abo\it  the  same  ratio  as  the  isolated  semi- 
rural,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  counties  can  drav;  on  the  resources 
of  the  metropolitan  area  thej'-  touch  as  v/ell  as  on  their  own. 

The  distribution  of  physicians  is  not  constant  aroxind  the  country. 

Of  the  four  main  Census  regions,  the  South  has  the  lov/est  ratio,  89  physicians 
per  100,000  populc'tion,  and  the  ITortheast  the  higiiest,  158  per  10C,CCC.  The 
southern  ratios  for  the  two  metropolitan  groups  a, re  about  the  same  as  the 
average  shovm  on  the  chart  and  somev/hat  less  for  the  other  three  groups.  The 


reason  the  southern  ratio  is  so  mch  helov;  that  of  the  other  regions  is  that 
it  is  heavily'"  v/eighted  by  the  rural  counties.  The  Northeast  is  higher  than  the 
average  in  each  county  grou.p  but  its  over-all  ratio  is  so  much  above  the  U.  , S, 
ratio  because  the  metropolitan  counties,  in  which  the  concentration  of  physi- 
cans  is  great,  have  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  population.  The  ITorth 
Central  States  and  the  i/est  do  not  depart  greatly  from  the  pictu.re  sho>ni  by 
the  chart.  Their  greater  metropolitan  ratios  are  lower  and  the  isolated  some- 
what highero 

The  increase  in  physicians  did  not  quite  keep  up  with  the  gro’/th  of  the 
population  from  19^0  to  19^!'9;  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  for  the 
U.  S,  as  a v.hole  fell  from  122  to  119  per  100, COO  persons  in  that  period,  Hov; 
this  small  over-all  decrease  affected  our  county  groups  can  be  summed  up  quite 
succinctly!  In  general  those  v/ith  the  most  unfavorable  physician  ratios  in 
19^0  x^ere  those  that  shov/ed  the  greatest  loss  percentage- wise  in  the  ensuing 
years. 

The  northeast  was  the  only  region  shoxiring  an  over-all  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  physicians  to  population.  The  South  shovred  an  over-all  decrease  in 
ratio  of  2 percent.  The  greatest  regional  decrease  was  registered  by  the 
ITorth  Central  States — 5 percent, 

I X70uld  like  to  point  out  one  fact  that  this  chart  does  not  show 
although  the  health  situation  is  much  affected  by  it.  That  is,  that  there  are 
relatively  mere  oldei*  men  among  rural  physicians.  This  means  that  physi- 
cally they  are  able  to  do  somev/hat  less,  that  they  are  not  always  abres,st  of 
recent  medical  developments,  and  that  the  level  of  care  they  give  may  hot  be 
as  high,  ^Uso  it  means  that  rural  areas  have  to  run  to  stay  in  the  same  place— 
because  of  a higher  rate  of  deaths  and  retirements  among  physicians,  more  re- 
placements are  needed  in  rural  than  urban  areas  to  maintain  even  the  unfavorable 
ratios  the  chart  shovrs. 

The  picture  presented  b5»-  this  chart  is  discouraging  in  that  the  problem 
of  the  movement  of  physicians  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  big  cities  is  a 
problem  \re  liave  been  aware  of  for  some  time,  it  is  a problem  that  many  groups 
have  been  X’/orkin'-;  at  actively;  but  nothing  that  has  been  done  to  date  has  been 
enough  to  keep  the  ratio  betxireen  physicians  and  rural  ]population  constant.  The 
condition  this  chart  points  up  is  not  something  that  has  come  upon  us  unaxmres, 
but  exists  in  spite  of  fairly  vigorous  efforts  against  it. 

Efforts  to  hold  physicians  nox^;  in  rural  a. reas  and  to  encourage  others 
to  settle  there  ha-ve  been  patterned  to  meet  two  major  objections  to  rural 
practice.  One  line  of  attack  recognizes  that  rural  practice  is  frequently 
unprofitable.  Some  rural  communities  have  offered  subsidies  in  various  forms 
to  bring  in  physicians  where  they  are  needed  but  may  have  difficulty  in  making 
an  adequate  living.  In  some  States  there  are  laxfs  that  permit  local  government 
■units  to  offer  such  subsidies,  in  other  places  it  is  handled  by  other  community 
organizations.  To  be  able  to  guarantee  a physician  an  adeqxiate  income  and  in 
that  way  to  insure  having  a physician  in  the  community  has  been  one  of  the 
objectives  in  organizing  rural  medical  prepayment  plans  or  rural  medical  co- 
operatives. 
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Another  attack  on  the  problem  has  recogni2ed  the  professional  iso- 
lation of  the  rural  doctor  and  the  fact  that  today’s  graduates,  surrounded 
during  their  training  by  the  elaborate  and  e:q)ensive  paraphernalia  of  modern 
medical  science,  are  unwilling  to  go  v/here  they  have  to  practice  without  much 
else  than  the  traditional  black  bag.  One  purpose  of  the  rural  hospital  con- 
struction program  has  been  to  provide  the  inducement  of  modern  facilities  in 
rural  areas.  Along  this  same  line,  programs  tying  rural  hospitals  and  health 
centers  in  with  the  big  teaching  centers  have  been  developed.  Medical  schools 
are  also  introducing  short  refresher  courses  v;hich  may  appeal  to  rural  physi- 
cians. 


Other  approaches  involve  an  appeal  to  the  humanitarian  instinct  which 
usually  plays  some  part  in  the  initial  decision  to  studj'-  medicine.  Medical 
schools  are  laying  more  stress  on  rural  medicine  in  their  teaching  programs 
and  are  making  an  effort  through  the  interning  system  to  get  the  medical 
student  acq.uainted  with  the  need  and  opportunities  in  rural  areas.  The 
medical  schools  and  organized  medicine  are  making  an  effort  to  build  up  the 
prestige  of  the  country  doctor,  who  along  vdth  other  general  practitioners 
has  fallen  in  public  esteem  in  proportion  to  the  eii5)hasis  laid  on  special- 
ization. Some  students  of  population  movements  believe  that  the  future 
country  doctors  must  come  from  the  rural  areas,  and  advocate  mailing  it 
easier  for  rural  young  people  to  get  a medical  education.  This  can  be  done 
by  building  up  the  medical  schools  in  rural  States  and  by  providing  financial 
assistance  to  medical  students  from  rural  areas. 


Chart  oa  time  lost  from  normal  activity  because  of  illness 

This  chart  presents  another  measure  of  the  relative  health  status  of 
rural  and  urban  people.  The  study  vra.s  made  to  determine  the  need  for  medical 
services  in  various  population  groups.  This  chart  shows  the  proportion  of  the 
population,  from  open  country  to  big  city,  losing  time  from  v/ork  or  other 
regular  activity  because  of  illness  in  the  six  months  preceding  the  interview. 
The  illness  need  not  have  been  serious  enough  to  confine  the  person  to  bed,  but 
simply  to  prevent  him  from  doing  what  he  would  normally  have  done.  The  ques- 
tion was  designed  to  cover  the  entire  population,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
term  ’’regular  activity”  only  becomes  meaningful  when  a child  reaches  school  age. 

This  study  shows  that  in  Michigan  there  was  a gradual  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  people  losing  tine  because  of  illness  as  you  move  from  the  open 
country  to  the  more  urbanized  areas.  If  the  bar  representing  cities  v/ere 
broken  into  small  cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  you  would  see  that  this  trend 
carries  through  here,  too;  a slightly  larger  proportion  of  people  lost  time 
because  of  illness  in  small  cities  than  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  average 
number  of  days  lost  per  person  reporting  illness  was  greater  in  the  open 
country  and  villages  than  in  urban  areas. 
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5his  ciTart  indicates  that  rural  people  prohahly  need  more  medical 
service  than  citj’-  people,  Tmt  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  open 
country  is  a less  healthy  place  to  live  than  the  city.  A numoer  of  factors 
besides  any  inherent  relative  healthiness  of  the  country  or  the  city  as  a 
place  to  live  e:?plain  these  figures. 

First  of  all,  the  differences  in  the  aee  corroosition  of  the  population 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  has  a lot  to  do  v;ith  it.  Illness  rates  are  higher 
among  people  over  55  and  children  than  aiaong  younger  adults.  Since  there 
are  larger  proportions  of  older  people  and  children  in  the  rural  population, 
you  can  expect  a larger  number  of  days  lost  from  the  usual  occupation  there, 
iilso  the  birth  rate  is  higher  in  rural  areas  than  in  cities.  This  means  that 
a larger  proportion  of  rural  women  will  be  talcing  time  out  from  their  regtilar 
activities. 

The  difference  in  accident  rates  in  rural  and  urban  populations  also 
enters  into  the  explanation  of  these  figures.  The  accident  rate  is  higher 
in  rural  areas  than  in  the  city,  and  a higher  accident  rate  means,  of  course, 
more  time  lost.  Farming  is  a-  relatively  hazardous  occupation,  with  -oossi"- 
bilities  of  injury  from  machinery  and  animals.  Probably  there  is  a higher 
exposure  rate  to  machinery  among  persons  on  farms  than  among  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  farmers  work  under  less  controlled  conditions.  Some  of  the 
other  occupations  of  rural  people  are  hazardous— mining,  an  occuipation 
dravring  largely  from  the  rural  population,  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all  inr- 
dus tries. 

The  level  of  income  also  has  an  effect  on  illness  rates.  In  general 
it  has  been  found  that  illness  rates  are  higher  among  low  income  families 
than  amonv  those  higher  up  the  income  scale.  It  is  iirpossible  to  make 
accurate  comparisons  of  the  real  income  of  the  open  country  and  urban  groups 
in  this  study,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  income  level  in  the  open  country 
is  lower. 

There  are  other  factors  affecting  these  figures  that  have  more  to  do 
with  economic  considerations  than  health,  ■■.h.en  a i^erson  v/altes  up  in  the 
morning  feeling  ill,  other  considerations  than  how  bo,d  he  feels  enter  into 
his  decision  to  get  up  and  go  to  work  or  to  stay  home.  The  person- who  stands 
to  lose  a.  day’s  pay  may  go  to  v/ork  when  the  person  on  a job  with  sick  leave 
or  the  person  who  is  his  own  boss  v;ould  stay  home.  In  the  slack  season  the 
farmer  often  takes  a day  -off  without  detriment  to  the  farm,  but  -if  he  has 
animals  and  no  one  else  to  care  for  them  or  if  seasonal  v/ork  is  pressing,  these 
considerations  may  outv;eigh  his  syifptoms.  The  mother  may  keep  a child  home 
from  a rural  school  which  may  be  some  distance  away  but  would  let  him  attend 
when  school  is  close  at  hand  and  she  v/ill  be  able  to  check  on  his  condition 
at  noon*  Also  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  the  data  sought  were 
days  lost  from  all  regular  activities,  of  which  eriplovment  is  only  a part, 
there  is  probably  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to  thinlc  in  terms 
of  eiiplojTaent  only  v;hen  answering  for  a v/orking  person.  So  the  person  v/ith 


the  shorter  v/ork  v;eek  may  appear  to  have  had  less  illness.  It  is  in^^ossible 
to  strike  a precise  balance  among  these  factors.  However,  these  possible 
biases  probably  do  not  account  for  all  of  the  differences  between  the  urban 
and  rural  groups  shovra  in  this  study. 

Health  insurance  chart 


Earlier  I mentioned  that  some  prepayment  plans  had  been  set  up  in  rural 
areas  to  provide  an  assured  income  for  a physician  or  suitable  facilities  for 
his  practice  and  so  to  draw  a physician  to  the  community.  The  more  common 
purpose  behind  the  organization  of  prepayment  plans  is  to  reduce  the  financial 
bai'rier  betvreen  the  insured  and  existing  medical  personnel  and  facilities. 

This  chart  deals  v;ith  the  second  aspect. 

As  of  1950,  half  the  population  had  some  form  of  health  insurance. 
Virtually  every  person  covered  by  such  insurance  was  covered  to  some  extent 
for  hospitalization.  Other  types  of  coverage  were  carried  by  smaller  pro- 
portions. About  a third  had  some  surgical  coverage  in  addition  to  their 
hospitalization,  and  an  addition  eighth  had  some  medical  coverage.  Only 
a very  small  proportion,  3 percent  had  con5)rehensive  care  insurance. 

Medical  care  insurance  benefits  covered  one-eighth  of  private  medical 
care  expenses  in  19^9.  Benefits  defrayed  about  a fourth  of  the  hospital 
expenses,  a tenth  of  the  expenses  for  physicians,  and  an  insignificant  part 
of  other  medical  expenses.  About  70  percent  of  the  benefits  paid  v;ere  for 
hospitalization,  about  30  percent  for  physicians’  care. 

V/e  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  you  data  on  this  chart  by  a rural- 
urban  brealc  as  we  have  done  in  effect  on  the  other  health  charts  but  the 
data  are  not  available.  The  insurance  represented  by  this  chart  is  furnished 
by  a wide  variety  of  commercial  firms  and  nonprofit  organizations,  and  their 
records  Just  don’t  provide  a rural-urban  classification.  It  is  Icnov/n  that 
the  rural  element  is  a small  but  groxi/ing  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
insured  persons.  It  is  small  because  attention  i\ras  first  concentrated  on  the 
urban  population  which  lends  itself  better  to  group  insurance.  As  the  er<- 
rollment  of  the  urban  population  has  been  reaching  its  upv/ard  limits, attention 
has  turned  to  enrolling  the  farm  population. 

One  interesting  development  along  this  line  has  been  that  of  rural 
health  cooperatives.  About  two- thirds  of  these  associations  operate  on  a 
prepayment  basis — that  is,  the  dues  cover  the  cost  of  services;  in  the  other 
third  the  dues  entitle  the  membership  to  the  receipt  of  services  v;hich  are 
paid  for  on  a fee  for  service  basis. 
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There  v/ere  in  1950  between  50  and  60  rural  health  cooperatives  of 
which,  10  v;ere  still  in  the  process  of  organization.  They  are  located  in  the 
Middle  Mest,  South,  and  best.  Texas  has  the  largest  number  of  cooperatives 
and  the  highest  membership, 

i^embership  data  are  not  available  for  all  associations,  but  of  those 
reporting  membership  the  majority  cover  fewer  than  300  families.  Three, 
hov;ever,  have-  memberships  of  1,000  or  more  families. 

On  the  whole,  the  headth  picture  for  the  rural  U»  S.  is  good.  However, 
the  over-all  picture  should  not  delude  us  into  complacency.  There  are  still 
many  problems  to  be  solved  before  all  rural  people  attain  the  level  of  health 
enjoyed  in  the  most  advanced  areas  today.  These  are  problems  of  education, 
lov;  income  and  poor  facilities.  To  overcome  them  v/ill  require  the  cooperation 
of  government  agencies,  Federal,  State,  and  local,  volunta.ry  agencies,  and 
the  rural  people  themselves. 


Charts  referred  to  are  from  Rural  Family  Living  Chart  Book,  prepared  for  the 
1952  Outlook  Conference.  Following  are  the  negative  mimbers  of  the  charts 
in  order  referred  to: 

9429D 

9426D 

9^273 

9428D 
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THE  OUTLOOK  EOF  FATE^  OILS,  Ai'JU  OTISEETE  IN  1951-52  , , ■ ' ' . ' . 

Statement  by  E.  J.  Foote,  Agricultural  Economic  Statistician,  at 
the  29th  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference,  Washington  D.  C. 

November  1,  1951 

The  outlook  for  fats  and  oils  in  the  1951-52 ^marketing  year  is  domina- 
ted hy  the  large  supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  prospect.  Both  domestic 
and  export  demand  for  fats  and  oils  -will  continue  strong.  Currently,  the 
general  level  of  fats  and  oils  prices  is  about  the  same  as  a year  earlier 
but,  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  rise  -jrhich  took  place  last  year,  little  change 
is  anticipated  over  the  next  6 months.  Prices  next  spring  and  summer  will 
depend  to  a considerable  extent  on  prospects  for  1952  crops,  as  well  as  on 
international  developments. 

Prices  of  fats  and  oils  advanced  sharply  following  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  reflecting  some  increase  in  actual  utilization  and 
substantial  increases  in  inventories  of  both  industrial  and  edible  fat  and 
oil  products.  Starting  about  May,  domestic  disappearance  was  reduced  as 
consumers  began  to  use  up  the  accumulated  stocks,  and  prices  declined, 

reaching  a low  in  July  or  August  for.  most  items.  The  price  of  linseed  oil 

has  advanced  considerably  from  the  low  point,  reflecting  a reduction  in  the 
flaxseed  crop.  Prices  of  some  other  oils  have  increased  slightly. 

Total  production  of  edible  fats  and  oils  .may  be  about  5 percent 

larger  in  1951-52  than  a year  earlier.  Prospective  supplies  are  large 
enough  to  allow  a high  level  of  consumption  and  exports  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease in  stocks  on  hand  next  October  1 above  the  relatively  low  level 
prevailing  in  recent  years.  The  1951.  crop  of  cottonseed  is  expected  to  be 
almost  70  percent  larger  than  the  preceding  crop.  The  resulting  increase 
in  cottonseed  oil  pro<3.ucticn  will  more  than  offset  prospective  declines 
for  soybean  and  peaiiut  oil,  so  that  production  of  total  edible  vegetable 
oils  in  I95I-52  may  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Output  of  lard  is  likely  to  be  about  9 percent  larger,  but  butter  produc- 
tion may  be  slightly  smaller. 

Supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  are  expected  to  be  less  plentiful 
in  subsequent  years.  No  increase  in  total  production  of  oilsSed  crops  is 
likely  in  1952  above  the  record  high  level  in  1951-  Lard  production  in 
1952-53  niay  be  a little  smaller  than  in  1951-52,  as  a small  decrease  is 
likely  in  the  1952  spring  pig  crop.  Some  further  decline  in  butter  produc- 
tion also  is  likely.  Barring  unfavorable  weather,  total  supplies  of  edible 
fats  and  oils  probably  will  be  large  enough  to  maintain  both  consumption 
and  exports  close  to  the  recent  high  levels.  However,  the  moderate  surplus 
which  may  be  available  to  build  up  present  low  stocks  of  edible  fats  and 
oils  during  the  current  marketing  year  probably  will  hot  recur  during  the 
1952  marketing  year. 

In  contrast  to  the  edible  fats  and  oils,  supplies  of  drying  oils  are 
expected  to  become ■ increasingly  tight.  . Production  of  fleofseed  in  1951  is 
estimated  to  be  18  percent  ema3J.er . than  in  1950^  and  total  die eppearance 
of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  1951-52  may  be  ovet  ^0  percent  larger  than 


production.  Stocks  of  flaxseed  are  expected  to  "be  reduced  to  a minimum 
working  level. by  July  1,  1952;,  and  the  large  stocks  of  linseed  oil  owned 
by  the  Government  probably  will  be  reduced  somewhat  by  both  domestic  and 
export  sales . Some  increase  in  flaxseed  acreage  is  expected  in  1952 » as 
demand  for  flaxseed  will  be  heavy  and  prices  in  1952'*53  will  be  supported 
near  the  present  market  levsle  Even  with  a substantial  increase  in  pro- 
duction, disappearance  in  1952-53  probably  will  be  materially  larger  than 
production,  necessitating  a furthei'  reduction  in  Government  stocks  of 
linseed  oil.  If'  industrial  activity  continues  at  the  high  rate  anticipa- 
ted, a substantial  further  lric.rease  in  flaxseed  acreage  will  be  required 
by',1553  or 

Supplies  of  quick-drying  oils  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  in 
recent  years,  Tung  oil  is  the  major  quick-drying  oil  used  in  protective  ■ 
coatings  in  this  country.  However,  imports  of  this  oil  from  China,  the 
main  source  of  eupply,  have  been  embargoed  since  last  December.  About 
10-20' percent  of  normal  usage  in  the  United  States  is  obtained  from  do- 
mestically-produced tung'nuts  and  another  20  percent  may  be  available  from 
Argenti.na,  Imports  of  castor  beans  and  oil  .In  1951-52  mil  be  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  reflecting  reduced  production  in  Brazil  and  India. 
Imports  during  the  current  marketing  year  will  be  supplemented  'by  the  pro- 
duction of  about  20  million  pounds  of  oil  from  domestically-produced  beans. 
This  year  was  t.he  first  since  the  turn  of  the  century  in  which  castor  beans . 
were  a commercially  important  crop  in  the  United  States.  An  expansion  of 
domestic  production  is  anticipated  in  1952,  but  most  of  the  increase  will  be 
needed  for  military  purposes.  Castor  oil  derivatives  are  used  in  lubricating 
oils  find  special  nylon  plastics  for  insulating  combat  communications  wire  and, 
when  dehydrated, it  is  used  as  a quick-drying  oil  in  protective  coatings. 
Supplies  of  quick-drying  oils  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  essential 
defense  needs.  However,  total  domestic  use  in  drying-oil  products  will  be 
much  smaller  than  in  recent  years. 

Supplies  of  tallow  and  grease  and  of  coconut  oil,  the  principal  fatS' 
and  oils  used  in  soap,  are  expected  to  be  fully  adequate  in  1951-52  a?}d  sub- 
sequent years.  Beef  production  is  expected  to  increase  by  something  like 
10  percent  in  1952  over  1951  and  to  increase  further  in  later  years.  Cattle 
slaughter  in  1951  "was  at  a 10-ysar  low.  Barring  any  unusually  serious  de- 
velopments in  weather  and  market  conditions,  production  and  exports  of 
Philippine  copra  and  coconut  oil  will  continue  at  a high  level. 

Exports  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  past  ySar  were  at  a record  high  level, 
totaling  2.2  billion  pounds  for  the  11 -month  period  ending  August  1950,  com- 
pared with  1,9  billion  pounds  a year  earlier.  Lard,  soybeans  and  soybean  oil, 
and  'inedible  tallow  and  grease  were  the  principal  items  exported.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1950 -5i^  only  12  percent  of  the  total  exports  of  fats  and  oils 
were  financed  by  E.C.A.  and  other  U.  S.  Government  funds,  compared  with  60 
percent  a year  earlier.  Exportable  supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  from 
non -dollar  sources  are  expected  to  increase  moderately  in  1951-52,  Despite 
these  increases,  supplies  per  capita  in  Western  Europe  will  continue  below 
prewar.  As  edible  fats  and  oils  represent  one  of  the  lowest-cost  sources  of 
energy,  a substantial  European  demand  for  edible  fats  atid  oils  from  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  continue.  As  a result  of  relatively  large  exports  to 
Europe  in  1950  and  1951>  surplus  stocks  of  flaxseed  held  in  Argenti?na  were 
used  up  during  the  past  season.  In  addition,  this  yearns  crop  in  Aj’gentina 
will  be  sharply  reduced.  Consequently,  European  countries  probably  will  de- 
pend to  an  increasing  extent  on  imports  of  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil  from  the 
United  States. 
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Exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  from  the  United  States  also  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  large,  as  prices  probably  will  continue  low  in  relation  to 
those  for  other  fats  and  oils.  Foreign  countries  are  expected  to  earn  more 
dollars  from  this  country's  imports  of  goods  and  services  in  fiscal  1951-^2 
than  in  and  to  recieve  more  dollars  from  U.  S.  foreign  grants  and 

loans.  In  view  of  the  above,  it  appears  that  exports  will  again  be  large  in 

1951-52. 

romestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  year  ending  September 
1951  apparently  totaled  nearly  11  billion  pounds,  compared  with  10.5  billion 
pounds  in  19^9-50  and  9-9  billion  in  19^6~k9,  Per  person  disappearance  in 

1950- 5I  of  about  70  pounds  (fat  content)  probably  was  the  largest  on  record 
except  for  19^1,  when  substantial  amounts  are  believed  to  have  ‘'disappeared" 
into  unreported  inventories.  Food  uses  may  have  been  about  1 pound  lower  than 
in  the  preceding  year  but  nonfood  uses  were  up  by  about  2 pounds „ With  fur- 
ther increases  in  industrial  activity  and  in  consumer  income  expected  in 

1951- 52,  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils,  particularly  in  industrial 
products,  probably  \ri.ll  increase  moderately. 

A further  decline  in  butter  consumption,  to  reach  the  lowest  point  on 
record,  is  expected  in  1951-52*  Consumption  per  capita  in  1950-51  ’was  10.1 
pounds,  down  U percent  from  a year  earlier.  Consumption  of  margarine,  totaling 
5 -,3  pounds  per  capita,  was  at  least  10  percent  larger  in  1950-51  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  a further  increase  is  expected  in  1951-52.  Consumption 
of  shortening  in  1951-52  probably  will  increase  to  or  above  the  19^9-50  level 
of  10.7  pounds  per  capita.  Lard  consumption  may  remain  about  the  same  as  the 
12.6  pounds  used  in  1950-51.  Combined  consimiption  of  lard  and  shortening  may 
exceed  the  22,0  pounds  consumed  in  1950-51. 

Total  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  drying-oil  products  was  about  10  percent 
larger  in  1950-51  than  a year  earlier  and  in  miscellaneous  industrial  pro- 
ducts, 20  percent  larger.  Further  increases  are  expected  in  1951-52.  Total 
use  of  fats  and  oils  in  soap  in  1950-51  was  about  the  same  as  a year  earlier. 
Despite  raw  material  shortages,  some  further  increase  in  production  of  syn- 
thetic detergents  is  possible.  Hence  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  soap  may  show 
no  appreciable  increase. 

Price  support  to  farmers  on  cottonseed  produced  in  1951  is  being  offered 
by  CCC  at  $6l,50  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (lOO)  cottonseed.  Loans  are  avail- 
able to  farmers  and  purchases  of  cottonseed  and  of  cottonseed  products  are 
being  made  under  specified  conditions.  With  a crop  about  70  percent  above 
last  year  and  the  largest  since  1937^  prices  received  by  farmers  in  mid- 
October  were  about  $70^  1*+  percent  below  a year  earlier  but  14  percent  above 
the  support  level*  The  season  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  1951- 
crop  cottonseed  probably  will  be  somewhat  above  the  support  level. 

Price  support  to  farmers  for  soybeans  produced  in  1951  is  being  offered 
through  loans  and  purchase  agreements  at  a national  average  of  $2.45  per 
bushel  (for  No.  1 or  No,  2 green  or  yellow  beans).  The  preliminary  season 
average  price  to  farmers  for  the  1950  crop  was  $2,47  per  bushel,  but  prices 
were  above  this  level  in  all  months  except  October,  In  mid-October  this 
year  prices  were  17  cents  per  bushel  above  the  support  level.  With  little 
change  in  oil  and  meal  prices  expected,  the  season  average  price  for  soy- 
beeins  may  b©  close  to  the  current  level. 
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Tha  national  average  support  price  at  the  farm  level  for  1952-crop 
flaxseed  grading  Wo,  l will  he  $3*77  per  huehel.  TJie  support  price  for 
195 j-~crop  flaxseed  new  "being  marketed  la  .$.2(,65  per  bushel.  'Flaxseed  in 
mid-October ' sold  for  $3o78  bushel  -the  local  market  level,  con^ardd 
with  the  preliminary  season  average  ijrloe' in  1950-51  of  $3»35*  Flaxseed 
prices  may  continue  relatively  high  during  the  rest  of  tlie  marketing  season. 
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Nany  of  you  are  av'are,  I am  sure,  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  married 
v;omen  who  are  vrorking.  You  i-tnov/,  too,  that  accompanying  this  Increase  in  the 
number  of  emnloyed  v;ives  and  mothers  are  special  problems  and  needs  which 
arise  in  families  vrhere  the  homemaker  plays  a dual  economic  role.  But  you 
may  feel  that  this  is  an  urban  problem,  one  v/ith  v^hich  people  v;ho  work  with 
rural  and  farm  families  need  not  be  too  concerned.  But  many  more  married 
v;omen  who  live  in  rural  areas  or  on  farms  are  in  the  labor  force  today  than 
most  people  realize. 


Just  how  many  married  vromen  are  in  the  labor  force?  Let  me  explain 
briefly  what  we  mean  by  labor  force  since  many  of  our  data  are  in  those  terms. 
To  be  in  the  labor  force,  one  must  be  either  employed  or  actively  seeking  em- 
ployment. For  a rural  or  farm  v/oman,  then,  this  might  mean  that  she  was  a 
farm  operator  or  a hired  farm  worker.  Or  she  might  be  doing  nonfarm  work — 
or  seeking  work  off  the  farm.  Or  she  might  be  doing  unpaid  family  labor  on 
the  family  farm  or  business  for  15  hours  a week  or  more. 


In  March  1950,  in  the  coTintry  as  a whole,  one  out  of  every  4 women  who 
were  living  with  their  husbands,  was  in  the  labor  force  (Chart  Brll'iHE  9408-D), 
'•Hien  we  consider  where  these  women  live  v/ho  are  employed,  we  find  that  26 
percent  of  the  wives  who  live  in  urban  areas  are  employed,  22  percent  of  those 
v;ho  live  in  villages  and  other  rural  nonfarm  areas  are  working  or  seeking  em- 
plojTnent,  while  I7  percent  of  the  v/ives  who  live  on  farms  are  in  the  labor 
force. 


The  farm  bar  indicates  that  1 out  of  6 married  women  living  on  farms  is 
in  the  labor  force.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  information  v’as  col- 
lected in  a v/eek  in  i'^rch  v/hen  the  agricultural  emplo^mient  of  women  is  at  a 
lov/  ebb,  and  so  it  is  an  underestimate  of  the  annual  average  of  the  number  of 
farm  v/ives  vrho  vrork  in  agriculture, 

•Just  hovr  many  of  these  v/omen  are  doing  farm  work — and  hov;  many  are  doing 
nonfarm  v;ork?  As  near  as  v/e  can  estimate,  a little  over  7 ©"U-t  of  the  17  Per- 
cent of  these  married  farm  women  are  doing  agricultural  v;ork.  Most  of  this 
7+  percent  is  made  up  of  unpaid  family  v/orkers,  since  fev/  v;omen  living  v;ith 
their  husbands  are  farm  operators  and  very  few  women  are  in  the  hired  farm 
labor  force  in  March.  Somev/here  betv/een  9 and  10  out  of  the  17  percent — or 
a little  over  half  (56  percent)  of  this  bar — is  accoimted  for  by  farm  home- 
makers doing  nonfarm  v/ork.  This  means  then,  that  almost  one  farm  v/ife  in 
every  10  in  March  1950  was  doing  nonfarm  work.  This,  in  turn;  meant  that  she 
v/as  spending  time  away  from  her  home  and  any  children  she  might  have.  That 
the  Census  survey  was  taken  in  March  v/ould  not  affect  the  number  doing  nonfarm 
work,  as  it  does  the  number  doing  farm  v^ork. 
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As  wa  have  nointod.  out,  this  chart  relates  only  to  married  women  living 
with  their  husbands.  If  wo  added  on  to  the  farm  and  rural  nonfarm  bars  those 
women  in  broken  families  who  are  either  widowed  or  divorced  or  separated  from 
their  husbands,  so  that  the  bars  would  include  all  women  "ever  married"  who 
were  living  on  farms  or  in  rural  nonfarm  areas,  then  each  of  these  bars  would 
be  increased  by  1 percent.  The  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  women  in  the  labor 
force  v;ho  are  widowed  or  divorced  then,  are  small  groups. 

Vfhat  sorts  of  jobs  do  women  take  when  they  enter  the  labor  force?  Al- 
though vromen  v;ere  branching  into  almost  every  field  before  the  war,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  the  war  made  it  possible  for  them  to  enter  fields— particularly 
in  industrial  plants— which  had  been  for  the  most  part  men's  domain, 

IVhat  about  farm  women?  What  kinds  of  nonfarm  work  do^  farm  women  do?  A 
study  cond.ucted  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Hconomics  in  Illinois 
in  19^6  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  jobs  that  farm  women  have  (Chart 
BHNHB  9^10-D).  This  analysis  includes  only  farm  operator  families,  and  is  con- 
^.fined  to  women  with  paying  Jobs  or  women  farm  operators — that  is,  it  excludes 
''  women  doing  unpaid  family. v;ork.  It  included  all  women  in  the  family— not  Just 
wives — who  have  paid  Jobs,  except  those  vrho  are  living  at  home  but  are  finan- 
cially independent.  You  will  note,  that  20  percent  of  the  earning  farm  women 
in  this  group  were  farm  operators,  18  percent  clerks  or  saleswomen,  14  percent 
were  teachers,  l^-  percent  had  an  income  from  household  crafts,  12  percent  were 
working  in  factories  and  6 percent  in  domestic  service,  Four  percent,  not 
shown  in  the  chart,  were  working  as  hired  farm  workers  sometime  during  the 
year. 

When  only  wives  of  operators  and  female  family  heads  are  considered — -and 
these  incidentally  make  up  70  percent  of  the  women  represented  on  this  chart- 
then  the  farm  operator  bar  and  the  household  crafts  bar  go  up,  while  the 
clerical  and  domestic  bars  go  down. 

This  chart  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a typical  occupation  distribution. 

Work  opportunities  vary  from  area  to  area.  However,  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  variety  of  occupations  in  vrhich  farm  women  are  employed  in  an  inroortant 
agricultural  State, 

In  working  with  families,  it  is  important  to  know  who  works?  What  are 
the  factors  which  determine  that  some  v/omen  v/ork  and  others  don't?  We  have 
some  interesting  evidence  on  this  score. 

V/hether  or  not  a married  woman  works  is  determined  to  a considerable 
extent  by  the  age  of  her  children — particularly  whether  or  not  she  has  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  (Chart  BHifHS  940^D)  . Here  we  have  a chart  which  shows 
us  the  percent  of  married  women  in  the  U,  S.  who  were  in  the  labor  force  in 
March  1950 » by  the  age  of  their  children.  These  v;omen  were  all  living  with 
their  husbands.  You'll  note  that  only  12  percent  of  the  v;omen  v/ith  children 
under  6,  that  is,  pre-school  age,  v/ere  in  the  labor  force,  while  28  percent 
of  the  married  v/omen  were  vforking  who  had  children  in  school — in  the  age  group 
from  6 to  I7  years — but  had  no  children  "under  6.  Thirty  percent  of  the. married 
women  who  had  no  children  at  home  xinder  18  were  employed  or  seeking  employment. 

This  chart  indicates  that  married  women  feel  much  freer  to  work — indeed,  do 
work  in  greater  numbers— when  they  have  no  children  of  pre-school  age. 
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Ano.ther  factor  in  the  picture  influencing  whether-  or  not,  a woman  is  in 
the  labor  fo.noe.-is  her  ovm  age.  Just  how  this  factor  operates  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  over-all  economic  situation.  When  employment  onportunities 
are  good,  age  is  much  less  Important,  for  there  are  jobs  for  everyone  who 
vrants  them.  The  past  decade,  which  has  been  a period  of  high  employment,  has 
seen  increasing  ntxmbers  of  older  women  in  the  labor  force  (Chart  BHWHE  9409'-D)  • 
This  chart  shows  the  employment  of  v;omen  by  3 age  groups  for  19^0,  1950»  and 
the  year  of  peak  employment  during  the  vrar— 19^^»  la  examining  the  situation 
in  19^0  v.dth  that  of  a decade  later,  we  see  that  a greater  proportion  of  women 
55  years  old  and  over  v/ere  v.rorking  in  1950  than  in  19^0.  Specifically,  only 
13  percent  of  the  women  in  this  country  vrho  were  55  years  and  over  were  in  the 
labor  force  in  19^0,  while  by  1950,  almost  20  percent  v/ere  employed  or  seeking 
employment,  b'hen  women  35'- 5^  years  old  are  considered  the  story  is  the  same: 

27  percent  were  in  the  labor  force  in  1940;  by  1950  this  group  had  increased 
to  39  percent. 

Let’s  look  at  the  nicture  in  1944  to  see  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
employment  of  older  women.  You’ll  note  that  for  both  of  these  older  age  groups, 
there  was  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of  women  w'orking  in  1944,  at  the 
height  of  wartime  employment,  from  the  number  who  had  been  v/orking  in  1940, 

That  is  to  be  expected,  Kov/evor,  .when,  you.,  compare  1944  with  1950,  you  see 
that,  there  v/ore  even  more  of  these  old.or  women  employed  in  1950  than  had  been 
working  at  the  peak  of  the  v/ar  effort  in  1944. 

^iThen  we  consider  the  younger  women,  however — .those  in  the  age  group  from 
20-34  years  old — we  see  that  the  proportion  of  this  group  in  the  labor  force, 
although  increasing  from  1940  to  1944  .in  the  face  of  war  labor  demands,  de- 
creased "With  demobilization  and  the  return  of  men  to  family  circles.  Unlike 
women  of  35  and  over,  fewer  younger  women  were  v/orking  in  1950  than  in  1940. 

Thus  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many,  it  is  the  women  over  35  wbo, 
encouraged  to  enter  the  labor  force  during  the  war,  have  remained — with  con-  ■ 
tinned  hi;^  job  opportunities,  ITo  doubt  many  of  these  women  have  felt  the 
need  to  v.rork  in  the  face  of  the  lessening  value  of  their  family’s  real  income 
in  the  postv/ar  years.  Too,  at  an  age  v/hen  their  home  resnonsibilities  are 
lessened  and  they  have  more  leisure  time,  many  of  these  vr omen  are  enjoying 
their  employment  experience.  In  viev;  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  older 
people  that  Mrs,  Hagood  discussed,  this  emplojTnerit  of  older  women,  especially, 
is  an  encouraging  sign,  but  one,  certainly,  that  leans  heavily  upon  high  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

V/o’vc  seen  novr,  just  how  large  a role  married  v/omen  play  in  our  labor 
force,  what  they  do,  and  who  works.  The  ouestion  logically  follows:  Why  do 
married  women  v/ork?  They  work,  in  a vast  majority  of  the  cases,  because  of 
economic  pressures.  Grov/ing  numbers  of  v'omen — because  of  their  family  situ- 
ation— are  the  single  breadv/inner  and  have  no  choice.  Others  join  the  labor 
force  because  their  family  income  cannot  stretch  to  make  ends  meet  without 
their  help.  In  these  days  of  the  inflated  dollar,  still  others  work  to  main- 
tain their  present  level  of  living.  A potent  force  behind  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  multiple  earner  families,  then,  is  the  need  for  additional  income. 

As  we  vfould  expect,  family  income  increases  as  more  earners  contribute  (Chart 
Bxu'TKE  9407-D)  . Here  we  have  a chart  which  shows  us  in  1949  family  income  by 
number  of  earners  and  by  v.^here  these  families  live.  The  black  gives  us  the 


family  income  of  farm  families,  the  grey  of  rural  nonfarm  families,  and  the 
white  of  urban  families.  In  19^9  the  median  net  income  of  farm  families  with 
2 earners  was  approximately  $1,800  while  that  fot*  families  with  only  1 earner 
was  $1,450.  In  rural  nonfarm  families,  the  one~eamer  family's  income  aver- 
aged almost  '^'2,600,  while  the  2-T.eamer  family’s  v/as  almost  $300  more— about 
93t350*  This  is  money  income  and  is  based  on  the  money  income  of  family 
members  earning  $1  or  more  during  the  year.  You'll  notice  that  the  money  coa- 
tribution  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  earner  is  much  less  proportionately,  than  that  of 

the  1st  earner.  The  second  or  third  earner  may  only  work  part  time  or  may  not 

command  the  wages  or  Income  the  first  earner  does. 

There  is  another  reason  v;hy  women  work  other  than  their  need  for  money, 

A psychological  need  for  creative  activity  when  a woman  reaches  that  stage  in 
her  family  life  cycle  in  which  her  family  is  grown  and  she  has  much  more  lei- 
sure time  on  her  hands  is  a very  important  reason  why  women  work^  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  many  vromen  seek  and  find  deep  satisfaction  in  employment^ 
provided,  of  course,  that  employment  is  available  to  them. 

'^hat  is  the  outlook  for  married  women  v/orking?  All  of  us  know  that,  in 
times  like  these,  married  women  constitute  our  principal  reservoir  of  labor, .. 
and  this  reservoir  tends  to  flovr  into  the  labop  force  as  certain  pressures  are 

brought  to  bear.  Let's  see  if  any  of  these  pressures  are  operating,  ’^e  have 

been  told  this  week  that  the  outlook  is  for  a continued  high  employment.  And 
that,  of  course,  means  more  .job  opportunities  for  women.  Accompanied  by  these 
high  employment  opportunities  is  the  outlook  for  continued  high  prices,  with 
perhaps  even  slightly  higher  prices  in  prospect,  This  combination  of  job 
opportunities  plus  high  prices  is  a powerful  one  and  one  that  is  likely  to 
direct  many  married  v/omen  into  the  labor  market^  These  are  general  pressures 
which  affect  the  employment  of  married  women  regardless  of  vrhere  they  may  live. 

In  addition,  there  are  press\ires  operating  on  rural  v/omen  particularly, 
which  will  tend  to  null  them  into  the  labor  force.  First  there  are  those 
which  might  pull  more  farm  womep,  into  agricultural  work.  Hrs,  Hagood  has  told 
us  about  the  great  exodus  of  people  from  the  farms  in  the  past  year,  particu.-* 
larly  the  single  young  adults.  If  labor  should  become  scarce  in  farm  areas, 
as  the  sons  are  drafted  or  as  they  and  the  daughters  and  hired  hands  leave 
the  farm  for  city  employment,  it  is  the  wife  and  mother  who  may  have  to  step 
in  and  share  the  burden  of  farm  v;ork,  unless,  of  course,  the  whole  family  has 
left  the  farm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  v/ives  and  mothers  are  going  to  provide 
a larger  share  of  the  farm  labor  force^  Certainly  this  situation  will  be 
highly  aggravated  if  out-and-out  war  comes. 

Then  there  are  trends  v/hich  are  encouraging  particularly  the  nonfarm  em- 
ployment of  rural  women.  One  factor  contributing  job  opportimities  to  rural 
women  is  the  marked  expansion  of  suburban  areas  and  the  increasing  movement 
of  city  earner  families  to  lural  areas.  Such  families  create  demand  for  goods 
and  services — domestic  v/ork,  sales  jobs  in  stores,  clerical  jobs  and  the  like— 
and  so  provide  job  opportunities  close  by  for  many  rural  and  farm  women.  Then, 
with  the  encouragement  of  decentralization  of  industry,  some  rural  areas  are 
seeing  industrial  jobs,  particularly  defense  jobs,  available  in  their  very 
communities.  Such  trends  combined  with  continued  high  employment  and  high 
prices  point  to  the  employment  of  a larger  proportion  of  rural  married  women 
in  nonagri cultural  pursuits, 
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Charts  referred  to  are  from  Rural  Family  Living  Chart  Book,  prepared,  for 
the  1952  Outlook  Conference,  FS  965 


